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Notes on Recent EEI Convention 


Westinghouse 
Will Put the Power of the 


Political Telecasts 


Behind “Housepower’”’ 


THE BIGGEST TELEVISION AUDIENCES IN HISTORY will be tuned to the CBS- 
Westinghouse network during the Presidential campaign . . . and Westinghouse is 
planning to do a major promotion in support of the Edison Electric Institute’s 
“‘Housepower”’ program during those telecasts. 


Millions of Americans will be told about the need for adequate residential wiring in 
this way. 


‘“‘Housepower”’ will be promoted regularly in commercials by Betty Furness at the 
conventions. 


‘“‘Housepower’”’ will be the subject of the commercials on two special telecasts on the 
Sundays before the opening of the two conventions. 


“‘Housepower”’ will be featured in a commercial during one of the political debates 
which will also be sponsored by Westinghouse. 


All this will appear on 175 television stations and 212 radio stations. 
‘‘Housepower”’ will be promoted again during election night telecasts. 
‘‘Housepower’’ will be publicized on Studio One July 30. 


Television audiences alone during the conventions, will reach as many as 55,000,000 
a day and more than 81,000,000 different people in a week. 


Westinghouse is doing this promotion because it believes the “‘Housepower” campaign 
can be one of the best things that has happened for the utility industry. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


WATCH WESTINGHOUSE—wuere BIG THINGS ARE HAPPENING FOR THE UTILITY INDUST2Y 
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Modern Central Stations Serving America 


NEW B&W RADIANT BOILER FOR 


BURLINGTON 
GENERATING 
STATION 


OF PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY 
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Supported by sound, practical engineering, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company is engaged ina 
continuing, progressive policy of planning and 
over-ill expansion to provide abundant, econom- 
ical electricity to its large body of customers. 


As part of this far-sighted program, Public 
pervice Electric and Gas Company has installed 
anew, highly efficient 185,000 KW unit at its 
Burlington Generating Station. A B&W Radiant 
Boiler, generating over 1,225,000 pounds of 
steam per hour, contributes to the high level of 
performance of this new installation. The boiler 
is pulverized-coal-fired with provision for oil- 
ting, and is served by five B&W pulverizers. It 
S$ designed with divided furnace construction, 


gas recirculation, pressure firing and natural cir-. 
culation. Unit design pressure is high—2700 psi, 
and the temperature is 1100 F at the superheater 
outlet with reheat to 1050 F. 


Modern, efficient B&W steam generators, such 
as the latest unit at Burlington, are the results of 
long experience in designing, fabricating, erect- 
ing and servicing central station boilers of all 
types. Reinforcing this experience is an unending 
program of B&W research and development 
aimed intensively toward achieving still higher 
efficiency levels in the future. 


The Babcock & Wilcox Company, Boiler 
Division, 161 East 42nd Street, New York 
27, BM. Y, G-753 





wth the Codlitors 


AN this issue is being circulated, mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners are 
assembling for their annual national con- 
vention in San Francisco, California, 
July 24th to 27th. In keeping with the 
spirit of this event, the leading article in 
this issue, written by a veteran and active 
former state commissioner who only last 
year was the retiring president of the 
NARUC, stresses the increasing respon- 
sibilities which public service commissions 
have. 


IT is a tendency which has been grow- 
ing year by year for several decades. In 
the very beginning—before there were 
state commissions—the state legislatures 
tried to fix rates by statutes. Regulation 
then did not seem too important. Then in 
Smyth v. Ames (1898), the U. S. Su- 
preme Court’s ruling virtually required 
that regulation would have to be a full- 
time job. The state commissions started 
coming into existence, beginning in the 
state of Wisconsin and New York state 
in 1907. 


THEN there followed a period of ju- 
dicial supremacy in which the federal 
courts carefully supervised the work of 
the state commissions and imposed all 
sorts of court-made tests and standards of 


W. D. WORKMAN, JR. 


W. F. WHITNEY 


confiscation, due process, and so forth. 
The third period of commission inde- 
pendence came with the recognition of 
“expertise” in the series of decisions cul- 
minating in the Hope Case. In other 
words, the commissions were supposed to 
be their own bosses. Their findings and 
opinions were entitled to strong presump- 
tions, especially as to facts. 


Ww each passing year public utility 
operations continue to become more 
vast in scope, more important, and more 
complex. Dollarwise, or by any other 
standard, the job of regulating utility 
service is a much more difficult and deli- 
cate operation than it was five, ten, or 
twenty years ago. There is the responsi- 
bility of balancing the interests not onl 
of investors and consumers but also of 
different classes of investors and consum 
ers within the framework of the over-al! 
public interest. In addition, the modern 
public service commissioner is suppose: 
to weigh such matters as conservation. 
economic and social implications. 


In short, the modern commissioner’: 
job is becoming that of a real trustee o 
the public interest. W. F. WuitNey, nov 
consultant and former member of th 
public service commission of Wisconsin. 
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Canute, the Dane who in 
early times was England’s 
king, is best remembered 
for the time when he sat 
down near the incoming 
ocean waves and bade them 
come no nearer. This the 
humble king did to prove to 
his overflattering courtiers 
that he had no control over 
the tides... 


STEMMING THE OCEAN TIDE 


Kir: ; Canute nobly showed, no man, 
exalted position, can govern 

ele 1ents...our efforts only can be 
resisting them. Kerite Cable, in 
‘ne, underground and above- 
applications, has proved, over 

s, Singularly successful in resist- 


and service life of a product can be no greater than the integrity and craftsmanship of its maker. 


F) (@) THE KERITE COMPAN Y—30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
‘oO A) Offices also at 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 582 Market St., San Francisco; 
AY 3901 San Fernando Rd., Glendale 4, Calif.; 31 St. James Ave., Boston 


Founded 1854 


ing the destructive action of the elements 
—even of time itself. Small wonder the 
dependability, durability and unique 
superiority of Kerite Cable insulation 
have been relied on for years, the world 
over, wherever formidable cable prob- 
lems present themselves. 


KERITE CABLE 











PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 


has written a thoughtful and penetrating 
article about this tremendous increase in 
the responsibilities of a regulatory com- 
missioner’s job. During his fifteen years’ 
service as a member of one of the fore- 
most active and pioneer state commissions, 
Mr. Wuirney served the longest tenure 
of any Wisconsin commissioner since the 
creation of the old railroad commission 
in that state back in 1874. He was also a 
member of the executive committee of the 
NARUC for thirteen years. 


* * *K * 


emma last year as Governor James F. 
Byrnes was leaving his office as the 
head of the state of South Carolina, a 
legislative investigation was launched 
into the operations of the South Carolina 
Public Service Authority, better known 
as the Santee-Cooper project. It was not 
the first time, and may not be the last 
time, that the controversial experiment of 
the state in the electric power business 
attracted legislative scrutiny. Charges of 
inefficiency, mismanagement, and unprof- 
itable operations were among the items 
investigated. 


THE result has been an inconclusive re- 
port by a split decision. It is agreed that 
Santee-Cooper has improved its position 
but that it has suffered from financial de- 
ficiencies and managerial mistakes made 
in good faith. But while a majority of 
five cleared the management of charges 
of incompetence, a minority of four 
failed to do so. W. D. Worxkay, Jr., 
well-known journalist and now free-lance 
writer resident in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, has analyzed the majority and mi- 
nority reports and has written an objec- 
tive account of both points of view (be- 
ginning on page 83). 


Mr. WorkMAN has for some years 
been a reporter and commentator on 
South Carolina and southern develop- 
ments. He serves as special correspondent 
for The News and Courier (Charleston), 
The Charlotte Observer, The Greenville 
Piedmont, and the Evening Herald (Rock 
Hill). His work as a journalist began in 
1936 and has continued with the excep- 
tion of five years’ military duty during 


8 


0. K. BUCK 


World War II as an antiaircraft Artii- 


lery officer. 
++ * 


i¢ is one of the anomalies of present-day 
business promotion in many lines that 
good salesmanship and engineering know- 
how must go hand in hand. This is es- 
pecially true in promoting ready home 
and business uses of electricity. The en- 
gineer’s know-how must be enlisted, not 
only to take care of such technical factors 
as load building and load balancing, but 
also for such commercial aspects as dis- 
covery and establishment of new sales op- 
portunities in places where they did not 
exist before. 


Many engineers who might have been 
tempted to adopt a cavalier attitude to- 
wards pure salesmanship, as such, in 
years gone by, are finding the new busi- 
ness challenge both intriguing and stimu- 
lating. O. K. Buck, manager of commer- 
cial and industrial business for the Los 
Angeles Department of Water and Pow- 
er, has explained the importance of this 
new role of the engineer-salesman in an 
article for the ForTNIGHTLY, of which he 
is a coauthor with James H. COLLin:, 
professional author of business article:, 
resident in Hollywood, California. 


THE next number of this magazine wi 
be out August 2nd. 


Aue Cdlixe 
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hat’s the 997 
doing here ? 


Brokerage offices use the 99 Calculator to 
ote up the day’s trading and figure their 
onimissions. Its great speed and never failing 
accuracy make it a “natural” to back up stock 
arket transactions. 
Customers as well as brokers rely on the 
emington Calculator. It’s fully automatic, has 





touch method operation and it prints too! 
That’s why so many “blue chips” use the 99 
Calculator for cost accounting...inventories... 
payrolls and all business mathematics. 


Rremington. Prand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 














Coming IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


(August 2, 1956, issue) 


* 


ECONOMIC AND REGULATORY ASPECTS OF ACCELERATED DEPRECIATION 


What was the intent of Congress in liberalizing tax depreciation practices for all type 
of business through the establishment of alternative methods of deduction—the s< 
called ‘accelerated depreciation''? If it was the purpose of Congress to encourag: 
the building of industrial plant by deferral of heavy corporate income tax liability dur 
ing the earlier years of such plant construction, were such benefits intended for a 
kinds of business? Or, was it the purpose of Congress to deny such benefits, in whol 
or in part, to public utilities as a group while leaving them available to other forms o 
business? These and other basic questions are examined in a very comprehensive articl: 
by C. P. Guercken, assistant to the vice president of Ebasco Services Incorporated 
who has made an exhaustive study of all of the known or reported regulatory ana 
accounting orders so far issued by the federal and state commissions regarding th: 
treatment of accelerated depreciation. It will be found an excellent and informative 
roundup of multiplicity of developments in a quickly changing and very important 
picture. In addition to marshaling the facts, the author has added his own thoughtfu 
and persuasive interpretation. 


HOW MUCH RECLAMATION DO WE NEED? 


Surplus agricultural production activity—that paradoxical superabundance which has 
plagued our national economy for nearly a decade—is the subject of an enlightened 
and somewhat satirical article about reclamation. Written by a veteran Washington 
newspaper correspondent, T. N. Sandifer, this article questions the common sense of 
bringing more highly expensive acres of arid land into production by reclamation, at 
the same time the soil bank program plans to pay farmers for taking established acres 
out of production. On the one hand, Uncle Sam is paying the farmer to ''mothball’’ 
part of his land. On the other hand, the taxpayers are getting bigger and bigger bills 
for projects which will bring new lands into production and inevitably contribute to 
more agricultural surplus. With the forthcoming political campaign joining issue on 
the subject of the administration's ''partnership'' policies and the charge of the political 
opposition about ''give-away'’ practices in dealing with our natural resources, Mr. 
Sandifer has made a timely contribution. 


THE CASE FOR COMPANY PUBLICITY 


How often does a utility company operation make news? How often should it make 
news? Should publicity on the whole be encouraged or discouraged, or should the 
utility management simply take care of itself? Raymond E. Donovan, copy supervisor 
for The Connecticut Light & Power Co., has written a practical account of what 
utility companies can do themselves in bringing about more satisfactory publicity. 
Here are some hints and suggestions about simple ‘little things which can add up on 
the whole to a good, bad, or indifferent press for any utility company operations. 


* 
Als O .... Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- 
mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington 


gossip, and other features of interest to public utility regulators, com- 
panies, executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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Wren you used the old palm leaf fan you couldn't do 
any work except fan! 
There’s another operation that leaves you short handed when you 
turn out the work by hand — rate bill analysis! 
Why tie up your staff and wait weeks to get analysis reports 
hen y»u can get them in a matter of days via our “One Step Method”. 
W. can run 200,000 to 300,000 bills a day through our Bill Frequency 
Anal: zer Machine (exclusive with R & S), accuracy and speed are 
ure’. cost is at least 50% lower and all the work is done in our office! 
en us a sample of your sales listing sheet, a copy of rate schedules 
and an estimate of number of customers billed on each rate, 
ad your frequency table requirements. We'll give you an estimate YOUR 
of costs without charge. Compare these with your own, you'll find Pan 


hand work just doesn’t pay! 
TO BETTER 


Recording & Statistical FIGURES 
Corporation 
100 Sixth Avenue . New York 13, N.Y. 
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“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


EDITORIAL STATEMENT 
San Francisco News. 


T. CoLEMAN ANDREWS 
Former U.S. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 


Eart A. LAMB 
President, National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Agents. 


WALLACE STERLING 
President, Stanford University. 


G. EDwarD PENDRAY 
Pendray, Cook & Hoving. 


EDITORIAL STATEMENT 
The Wall Street Journal. 


WILLIAM T. Faricy 
President, Association of 
American Railroads. 


Joun W. McCormack 
U. S. Representative from 
Massachusetts. 


—MOoNTAIGNE 








“The biggest and most legitimate congressional lobby 
in the country is the public. But it seldom gets going.” 


¥ 


“America today is in the death grip of taxation. 
Taxes are too high from top to bottom. Much too high.” 


» 


“Trade associations are a mighty bulwark agains! 
government regulation and, yes, even dictatorship. 
Trade associations serve as valuable protectors of ou 
free enterprise system.” 


> 


“. .. to insure that constructive competition (between 
universities ) shall remain vigorous and productive, it is 
essential that those institutions which do not enjoy tax 
support should receive from private sources the means 
of remaining strong.” 


* 


“, .. the realm of company policy [is the] area where 
public relations thinking plays what is perhaps its most 
important role. For in the long run the public cannot be 
fooled. Good public relations does not begin with mere 
representations of corporate virtues—it begins with the 
truth.” 

> 


“Every one of the agencies or departments or bureaus 
owes responsibility to the Congress, for the Congress 
taxes the public and appropriates the sums of money 
the agencies must have to keep going. If Congress is 
denied information it seeks, how can Congress properly 
legislate in areas which concern the agencies?” 


» 


“Tt is . .. important to commerce and to defense that 
the other forms of transportation [as well as railroads] 
be enabled to keep pace with the technological progress 
which is part of the American way of production and 
distribution—and that this progress should be accom- 
plished through investment, within the American pri- 
vate enterprise framework.” 


* 


“A true representative of the people tries to follow 
the people’s desires and, at the same time, he tries to 
lead in formulating ways of accomplishing those de- 
sires. He leads the people in the sense of calling to their 
attention the difficulties of achieving those aims and th 
ways to overcome the difficulties. This means that, 
where necessary, he shows special interest groups how, 
according to his own interpretation and his judgment 
and his conscience, their desires need to be tempered 
in the common interest or for the future good of the 
nation.” 
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This new Systems Operations Center of the Jersey Central Power & Light Company keeps in 
touch with remote stations through Bell System channels for telemetering and remote control. 


ell System communications help 


trsey Central regulate power transmission 


ed pegs in wall diagram indicate 
nts o! line to be isolated for main- 


Channels for telemetering and 
remote control enable the Jersey 
Central Power & Light Company to 
regulate power transmission every 
step of the way from generator to 
home, store and factory. 


An engineer glances at the dials, 
which give him a running picture of 
the system and the changing de- 
mands he has to meet—information 
which has been brought to him by 
Bell System telemetering channels. 


From his position, he switches 
loads, starts and stops generators 
and localizes failures—even at dis- 
tant points—over a network of re- 
mote control channels provided and 
maintained by the Bell System. 

If you would like to know more 
about how Bell System communica- 
tions can help you, an engineer will 
be glad to survey your company’s 
needs. There’s no obligation. Why 
not call your Bell Telephone repre- 
sentative today? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM § 


Private Line Telephone, Private Line Teletypewriter 
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Here’s a combination of design features that adds 
to balanced design ...long transformer life 
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1. Corona-free design. Repeated lightning 
an:! switching voltage surges may be applied 
to the transformer without damage, up to full 
Vaives as defined by standards. 





No single feature is all-important in transformers! But to- 
gether they mean balanced design — all the things you want 
and need in a transformer. 
e High impulse strength e¢ Corona-free construction 
e Quiet operation © Reduced size and weight 
e Dependable performance’ e High short-circuit strength 
e Rugged mechanical construction 


In balanced design, every feature must contribute its full 
share to the operation. No feature can outweigh another — 
each must complement the other. 

For example — of what value is “light weight” if it cuts 
performance? With balanced design you get both light weight 
and efficient performance. 

Get complete information. Call your nearby Allis-Chalmers 
office or write Allis-Chalmers, Power Equipment Division, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 




































































2. Reduced size and weight. This means 
higher rated transformers are easier to han- 
dle — can be moved without removing radi- 
ators and bushings. 


3. Proper coil design plus static shields 
interleaved coils where needed provides 
series capacitance, as well as more unif 
voltage distribution, 


This machinist is “miking” a disc for one of the largest butterfly valves ever 
built — 192” diameter. Newport News built 3 such valves, each weighing 446,000 
Ibs., for the Ross Power Plant, Skagit Project, Department of Light, City of 
Seattle, Washington. Designed for a water flow of 3,620 cu. ft. per sec., and a 
hydrostatic pressure of 290 psi., these valves were shop tested by Newport News 
at 450 psi. They are hydraulically operated with oil at 1,500 psi. pressure. 


Bish of ( 200-ton Pilla 


This disc for a 16-foot butterfly valve reflects two basic advantages 
of Newport News fabrication... 


First, it exemplifies the careful attention Newport News crafts- 
men give to every detail. And secondly, it attests to the quality with 
which Newport News produces in massive equipment for public 
utilities and allied industries...due to Newport News’ high inte- 
gration of skill and production facilities. 


Additional advantages accrue to customers from extensive work 
conducted in Newport News’ testing laboratories on problems re- 
lated to water power equipment. 

Avail yourself of the engineering talent, along with the special- Shipbuilding and 
ized production techniques and the skill of Newport News crafts- 
men operating vast steel fabricating shops, five huge machine shops, 
drop forging and die facilities along with acres of brass, iron and 


steel foundries. 


Newport News, Virg' 


Let us bid on equipment for your present or future projects. 
If you are not familiar with the way Newport News can help you, 
write for our illustrated booklet entitled “Water Power Equipment” 
...it’s yours for the asking. 


Dry Dock Compan 





delivers a modern miracle 
24 Hours-A- Day! 


© The Columbia Gas System 


CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas Company, Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, Amere Gas Utilities Com- 
pany, Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation, Big Marsh Oil Company, Central Kentucky Netural Gas Company; 
COLUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company; PITTSBURGH GROUP: The Manufacturers Light and Heat 
Company, Binghamton Gas Works, Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, Home Gas Company, The Key- 
stone Gas Company, Inc., Natural Gas Company of West Virginia; OIL GROUP: The Preston Oil Company. 





Only DODGE trucks 
are Chrysler-engineeret 


fo save your business real money! 











SMOOTH, DOMED SHAPE, 


Dodge gives you top engine economy Eee 
with exclusive Power-Dome V-8’s! WX 


Out on the job is where a truck earns its keep— 

and that’s where famous Chrysler engineering 

pays off for Dodge truck owners! Here’s how 

Dodge can help you save... 

Low maintenance. You get thousands of added 

miles of like-new engine performance because 

combustion chambers have no “pockets” to Se 

accumulate carbon. EVEN BURNING OF FUEL 
Greater gas economy. Short-stroke Power- 
Dome V-8 engines deliver full power on regular 
gas, give you more miles per gallon. 

Shortest turning radius. Gear-before-axle steer- 
ing makes turning easier, saves time. 

Biggest, most comfortable cabs. Driving is 
safer, less tiring. V-8 
Add it all up, and add in the fact that Dodge Only Dodge offers Power-Dome V- 

trucks are priced right down with the lowest. design. This dome-shaped combustion 
You get more truck for your money—and any chamber burns fuel more efficiently; 
Dodge dealer can prove it to you! saves gas, maintenance. 


GET YOUR DODGE DEALER’S DEAL BEFORE YOU DECIDE 


DODGE TRUCKS iii 0... 
FORWARD LOOK 
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TO HELP YOU PLAN 


WHATEVER THE SOURCE 
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NATURAL GAS 


Serving power plant needs of 
industries and Utilities for 54 years 


Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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treated woods 


The basic reason why you invest money 

in treated poles, cross arms, conduit 

and other construction woods is because they 
last longer. You know that every dollar 
spent on properly treated wood products wi 
save you many, many dollars later on 

in pole renewals, cross arm replacement 
and other repair and maintenance work. 


The first question that you must ask 
yourself when investing in treated woods is, 
“Just how much will this particular 
preservative or process increase the service 
life of our wood?” 


With Amcreco Creosoted Products, that 
question has been answered. Wood, pressure 
treated with creosote by Amcreco, 
lasts for years and years with great strength 
throughout the life of the wood, and with hig 
resistance to fungi, borers, insects and all 
natural enemies of wood. 

Sout 


begin 


Write our nearest office for estimates or 
quotations on treated poles, cross arms, condl 
timbers and other construction woods. We 
would appreciate an opportunity to quote on 
your needs. 
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Georgio Forest Products Company 
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Thursday—19 


Electronic Show 
nvention will be 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
lug. 21-24. Advance notice. 


Friday—20 


Western Summer Radio- 
Television and Appliance 
Market ends 5-day western 
merchandise mart, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Saturday—21 


International Organization 

for Standardization ends 6- 

day council meeting, Gene- 
va, Switzerland. 


Sunday—22 


American Bar Association 

will hold annual meeting, 

Dallas, Tex. Aug 27-31. 
Advance notice. 





Monday—23 


Michigan Independent Tel- 
phone Association will 
told annual convention, 
rand Rapids, Mich. Sept. 
6,7. Advance notice. 


Tuesday—24 


National Association of 

Railroad and Utilities Com- 

missioners begins annual 

convention, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Wednesday—25 


New Jersey Gas Assocta- 
tion will hold annual meet- 
ing, Spring Lake, N. J. 
Sept. 7. Advance notice. 


Thursday—26 


Independent Natural Gas 

Association will hold an- 

nual membership meeting, 

San Antonio, Tex. Sept 9- 
11. Advance notice. 





Friday—27 


Southern Gas Association 

begins pipeline engineers’ 

ound-tuble conference, 
shreveport, La. 


Saturday—28 


Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 

tion will hold annual meet- 

ing, Coronado, Cal. Sept. 
11-13. Advance notice. 


Sunday—29 


University, In- 

dustrial and Management 

Engineering Department, 

begins annual utility man- 

agement workshop, Harri- 
man, N.Y. 


Columbia 


Monday—30 


American Institute of Elec- 

trical Engineers will hold 

annual electrical conference 

of the petroleum industry 

Kansas City, Mo. Sept. 12- 
14. Advance notice. 


g 





Tuesday—31 


n Water Works 

‘tion, New York 

will hold annual 

, Lake George, N. 

Sept. 12-14. Advance 
notice, 





AUGUST 
Wednesday—1 


Public Utilities Association 
of the Virginias will hold 
annual meeting, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. Sept. 
14, 15. Advance notice. 





Thursday—2 


American Transit Associa- 

tion will hold annual meet- 

ing, St. Louis, Mo. Sept. 
17-19. Advance notice. 





Friday—3 


Southern Gas Association 

begins commercial _ sales 

round-table conference, 
Dallas, Tex. 











Courtesy, W. D. Workman, Jr. 
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The Trustee Responsibility of 
A State Commissioner 


With each passing year public utility operations con- 

tinue to become more vast in scope, more important, and 

more complex. Dollarwise, or by any other standard, 

the job of regulating utility service is a much more 

difficult and delicate operation than it was five, ten, or 
twenty years ago. 


By W. F. WHITNEY* 


CC HO would do it—if you didn’t?” 
That query was put to me by a 
very learned gentleman while 

discussing the work and laws affecting ad- 

ministrative agencies in general, and pub- 
lic service commissions in particular. 
Well, who would undertake the stupen- 


*Former member and now consultant, Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission; also, former president, 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners. For additional personal note, see “Pages 
with the Editors.” 


dous task of administering the laws which 
require the establishment of rules, the ap- 
plication of such rules to a given set of 
facts, and the issuance of orders calculated 
to provide the proper balance among the 
various elements of our society—if regula- 
tory commissions did not? 

I do not know the answer! 

The gentleman’s query did bring sharply 
into relief the strategic and valuable status 
of administrative agencies in government. 
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It did more. It re-emphasized the thought 
that a commission, and each commission- 
er, functions not only as a servant of the 
legislature or Congress that creates them, 
but also as a trustee for the sovereign peo- 
ple—truly the keystone in the arch of the 
administrative process in governmental 
regulation. 


M* comments will attempt to portray 

a few of the many scientific and tech- 
nical changes and advances prior to and 
during this fast-moving atomic age; to 
provide a résumé of the growth in power 
and duties of government which finally 
compelled delegation of some of those 
powers to administrative agencies; to 
glance at the tremendous responsibility 
thereby vested in commissions; and finally 
to conclude by emphasizing the attributes 
and importance of the trusteeship concept 
of a regulatory commission’s duties. 

This is a concept that goes much deeper 
than is indicated in the familiar phrase “a 
public office is a public trust.” We must 
be constantly conscious that we are think- 
ing and acting for another, making deci- 
sions for another. We have taken an oath 
to obey the law. A proper standard of con- 
duct is obligatory as a matter of moral 
principle. 

Failure on our part would not only 
undermine public respect for the law it- 
self, but would negate a trustee concept 
that stands to become an accepted part of 
our American way of life. 

Of the many hundreds of federal and 
state administrative agencies, boards, bu- 
reaus, departments, commissions, et cetera, 
now in operation, I have particularly in 
mind state public service commissions, al- 
though the trusteeship idea is applicable 
to all administrative agencies. 
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Our Phenomenal Technical Changes 
and Advances 


I N arecent issue of This Week magazine, 

an article told the story of Datatron— 
an electric computer which, weeks in ad- 
vance of the actual events, predicted accu- 
rately the outcome of the football games 
played January second of this year in the 
Orange, Sugar, Cotton, and Rose bowls. 
This device and what is called its political- 
ly minded uncle, Univac, utilize masses of 
data fed into them to arrive correctively at 
objective answers which an individual 
could not possibly attempt because of the 
sheer volume of the computations. 

The spectacular accounts of life at some 
future time, by Jules Verne and others, 
failed to foresee much that has already 
come to pass. New and startling industrial 
and scientific changes have occurred and 
are occurring in such rapid-fire order that 
we have little opportunity to assimilate 
one, before another is upon us. 

Let’s take a quick inventory. A gen- 
eration or two ago: 


No automobiles — today, vehicles of 
300 horsepower that start with the turn 
of a key, move forward or backward by 
pressing a button, turn with one finger 
pressure, travel on self-sealing tires, and 
are propelled by a liquid extracted from 
the bowels of the earth. 

No telephones — today, ‘dial talking 
between continents over wires and 
through the air, with a near possibility 
of the converser visible at each end; no 
radios or television — today, millions of 
radio and television towers stretching 
their fingers into the air from roofs of 
the palatial mansion and the smallest 
shanty. 

The basement and woodshed labora- 
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tories like Henry Ford’s and Thomas 
Edison’s — today, acres of testing 
grounds, superbly equipped buildings, 
and large corps of highly trained tech- 
nicians. 

No pipelines — today, 36-inch buried 
pipelines that cross the country from 
boundary to boundary conveying bil- 
lions of cubic feet of water, oil, and gas. 

No airplanes — today, jet-propelled 
giants traversing space at multiple times 
the speed of sound. 

No atomic energy—today, its nth 
degree fantastic power is ‘being har- 
nessed as a peacetime force of such mag- 
nitude as to defy human conception, and 
it promises to revolutionize the whole 
power industry. 


. can we assimilate these advances, 


this march of progress that has en- 
gulfed us? How can we find the true per- 
spective and bring into line our industrial 
progress and our political progress with 
our social progress ? 

How often have you and I sat in groups 
discussing the broad implications of these 
changes only to come up with the sage con- 
clusion that something must be done? And 
how often have you heard the common 


q 
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“PROBABLY few agencies exercise a trusteeship of such far- 
reaching influence as the full-time public service commission 
because—more than most and as much as any—it has the 


assertion that “there ought to be a law”? 
Not all agree in what the law ought to do, 
but the chances are good that in the minds 
of many people the solution lies in a law 
—in the application of the principles of 
democratic government to a situation into 
which the very people who constitute that 
government have allowed themselves to be 
precipitated. Frustrated by all the con- 
flicting interests having a legitimate claim 
upon the resources and opportunities which 
nature and man’s ingenuity have made 
available, we turn to an omniscient govern- 
ment for the solution. And yet that gov- 
ernment is only we, the people! 


The Rise of the Administrative Process 


H™ did this government which re- 
strains those who need restraining 
and helps those who need help, become 
such a potent and practical force? To a 
considerable degree it lies in the evolution 
of the administrative process. Though 
Congress or state legislatures enact the 
laws and the courts interpret them, it re- 
mains for the administrative agencies 
charged with their application to give true 
life and substance to the law which they 
administer. 

With us, it is fundamental that the au- 


factual and judgment assignment of weighing the factors of 
industrial development and financial solvency, of determining 
public need and full use of resources, of finding a solution 
which will use our technological ‘know-how’ to the fullest, of 
allowing reasonable and just return to the entrepreneur, of 
assuring adequate service to the public, and in utilizing our 
natural resources in a manner most likely to conserve them 
for the fullest possible value in the public interest.” 


75 
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thority of law generates from “We, the 
people...” via a Constitution. Constitu- 
tions provide for three distinct branches 
of government: legislative, executive, and 
judicial. State constitutions provide that 
the power to make the laws shall be vest- 
ed in a legislature. When a legislature 
creates an administrative agency, it states 
the policies, procedures, standards, and 
enumerates powers and duties of such 
agency. This particular function referred 
to as a “delegation of power” from the 
legislature to an agency or commission, 
constitutes a very important chapter and 
change in human affairs. 

It is the beginning of a force that has 
become powerful in aiding government 
to develop the technique of enforcement 
through the processes of (1) delegation 
of power, (2) practice and procedure, 
and (3) judicial review. Administrative 


agencies have at last “come of age”; have 
definitely given efficiency and vigor to the 
whole governmental process ; have evolved 
a fixed legal status as a fourth branch of 
government; are a strong spoke in the 
wheel of a current “age of change.” 


HY, how, and where do these agen- 
cies fit so snugly and indispensably 
in the scheme of things? 

The “why”? Numerous reasons. In the 
short life of our nation we have grown 
from 3,500,000 to 165,000,000 and we are 
growing at an unprecedented rate today. 
In entering and being absorbed in the 
present “age of change’ we have devel- 
oped from an agricultural economy to an 
industrial life with its huge accompany- 
ing problems of interdependence, conges- 
tion, and mechanization—from the hand, 
to the machine, to the atomic era. Modern 
life imposes cumulative problems: on gov- 
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ernment at all levels to an extent that gov- 
ernmental operations have become colos- 
sal, technical, and complex. State legis- 
latures in personnel, timing, details, and 
methods of functioning simply could not 
handle the load; convening for only part 
of each or every other year they are not 
adapted to solve immediate or pressing 
problems; they lack the expertness, flexi- 
bility, and special knowledge required to 
effectively cope with the intricate and vo- 
luminous demands on state governments. 


HE “how”? By delegation of power 

and judicial review. Apparently the 
only “‘out” was by way of legislative proc- 
ess, a process delegating the authority to 
carry out the will of the state from its 
legislative source to the point of its appli- 
cation. In doing this, commission duties 
are subject to a double safeguard in pro- 
tection of the public interest—they may 
be abolished at will by a legislature; their 
procedures and orders are always subject 
to judicial review. Yet, on appeal, court 
reversals are few, strong evidence of the 
court’s confidence in commissions’ integ- 
rity, judgment, and thoroughness. Expe- 
rience and necessity have proved that 
commissions in large measure satisfy the 
demand for a more adaptable and de- 
tailed method of governmental regula- 
tion than could be afforded by legisla- 
tures alone, or by the courts. 

The “where”? nation-wide. Through 
the avenues of Congress and the legis- 
lative bodies of the District of Columbia 
and of every state and territory in the 
United States, administrative law has 
given rise to hundreds and hundreds of 
federal and state agencies and commis- 
sions. 

Over: the years the whole field of ad- 
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The Trusteeship of the Utility Commission 


ai | LIKE to think of a public service commission not only as just one of 

the many arms of a state government with powers and duties defined 
by statute, but as a group of one to six men or women with powers and 
duties created by that broader concept of the word ‘law’ which from pagan 
days to now, in a sense, denotes a broad ethical connotation. Under that 
concept each commtissionER and each public service commission holds a 
‘trusteeship’ with the American people—a concept deeper and more pene- 

trating than any statutory obligation.” 





ministrative law has been studied, criti- 
cized, nurtured, and commended by schol- 
ars, committees, and research and profes- 
sional associations. The resulting laws 
enacted by Congress and many of the 
states are now generally and appreciative- 
ly recognized by the courts. 


[’ was said by the late Justice Jackson 

in his dissenting opinion in a 1952 
United States Supreme Court case (Fed- 
eral Trade Commission v. Ruberoid Co. 
343 US 470, 487, 96 L ed 1081, 1094): 


The rise of administrative bodies 
probably has been the most significant 
legal trend of the last century and per- 

‘haps more values today are affected by 





their decisions than by those of all the 
courts, review of administrative deci- 
sions apart. 


In coping with this administrative 
scheme of things, a solution has apparent- 
ly been found in the medium of adminis- 
trative agencies and commissions, al- 
though their functioning is as yet far 
from perfect. But of one thing I am sure 
—the combination of duty and influence 
of these agencies and their rise to power 
seem to focus over and over again the 
finality that administrative law is fully 
recognitive of the trustworthiness vested 
in commissions. The ebb and flow of their 
work involve millions of people, and bil- 
lions of dollars. 
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A Commission: Its Trusteeship Concept 


— bare fact that commission powers 
have developed into such a potent 
force of law, of necessity imposes a cor- 
ollary commission duty that with this 
force of law comes an obligation not only 
legal, but ethical and moral in substance 
and execution—an obligation to use 
this force in a proper manner and for the 
deserved benefits of all mankind. 

Probably few agencies exercise a trus- 
teeship of such far-reaching influence as 
the full-time public service commission 
because—more than most and as much as 
any—it has the factual and judgment as- 
signment of weighing the factors of in- 
dustrial development and financial solven- 
cy, of determining public need and full 
use of resources, of finding a solution 
which will use our technological “know- 
how” to the fullest, of allowing reason- 
able and just return to the entrepreneur, 
of assuring adequate service to the public, 
and in utilizing our natural resources in 
a manner most likely to conserve them for 
the fullest possible value in the public in- 
terest. With those potential effects on the 
life of man which the commission may 
exert, the agency has the burden of Atlas 
on its shoulders, a burden which in its 
execution impinges on the lives of prac- 
tically every individual in our respective 
States. 


M* I illustrate a commission’s varied 
duties by mentioning a few prob- 
lems of the public service commission of 
Wisconsin (one of the state’s 77 admin- 
istrative agencies) ? The commission: 
Regulates 1,100 dams as to construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance. 
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Has jurisdiction over the level of 
9,000 lakes, also over the level and flow 
of 11,000 miles of navigable streams. 

Regulates the use of water of all 
streams for irrigation purposes. 

Has passed on over 3,000 individual 
public utility issues of securities. 

Determines the rates and adequacy 
of service of electric, gas, telephone, 
and water utilities that have a total 
property and plant investment of 1.5 
billion dollars, affecting 99 per cent of 
the state’s population. 

Regulates the rates and service of 
10,500 contract carriers and 340 com- 
mon motor carriers. 

Held, under the direction and ap- 
proval of the commissioners, 2,180 
public hearings during the last bienni- 
um, and issued 7,500 decisions and or- 
ders. 

And regulates the service, safety, 
and rates of 21 railroads. 


S much by way of hasty survey of the 
import and horizon of a commission’s 
field of influence. 

Across the board in the United States, 
similar responsibilities are assumed by 
public service commissions in proportion 
to their statutory authority, population, 
and geography. 

But behind this staggering volume, ex- 
pansion, specialization, and judgment fac- 
tor, lie the real problems of a mature 
economy—to adjudicate the conflicts be- 
tween various established services, or be- 
tween an established and a new service, 
or to foresee public needs and desires of 
the immediate and distant future in order 
that the least possible maladjustment will 
occur. A commission must seek a plan 
which will stand the test of time; must 
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consider the producer, the consumer, the 
public at large, and especially that evasive 
and nebulous character, the child of the 
future. 

I think of the “trusteeship concept” of 
a public service commission, and commis- 
sioner, as a responsibility above and be- 
yond what the book says—it is a stake 
fundamentally affecting legal, ethical, and 
moral “rights of men” and the real des- 
tiny of our state and nation. Let’s go back 
to our 1,100 dams to illustrate what I 
mean. 


gore a dam was proposed in one 
of the few almost lakeless counties 
of our state. Situated near good sources 
of power and flanked by low-rate elec- 
tricity, there would be no question regard- 
ing level of rates, adequacy of service, or 
the opportunity for someone to establish 
a new business or expand an old one. 
But here was a dam which could on 
one hand submerge good lands farmed 
since the very first settlers came to the 
state; while on the other hand its flowage 
could expand the opportunity for the pub- 
lic to fish, swim, and paddle in an area 
which was virtually devoid of such op- 
portunities. The final decision of the com- 
mission would affect the lives of many 


q 
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“YES, a commissioner's true status today is not that of just an 
appointee or electee—it 1s as @ TRUSTEE assuming duties im- 
posed in faith, and in whom hope and confidence are reposed 


people through not only their utility rates 
and service, but through their inherent 
recreational “right” to enjoy nature’s 
many blessings. 


A SIMILAR request for authority to es- 
tablish a dam in another part of the 
state had been previously received. Here 
nature had already endowed the region 
with a natural beauty seldom seen in the 
country. A vital part of that beauty was a 
rushing river, abounding with fish which 
at least two Presidents of the United 
States have tried to lure onto a hook. 

Here again, aside from the immediate 
issue of the need for more power and the 
effect of such additional power in the util- 
ity industry and the economic effect on 
the people, the commission was brought 
face to face with the recreational issue 
involving “rights of men” to enjoy nature 
as God’s free gift. 

Take the problem of determining dis- 
continuance of partial railroad service 
versus abandonment of all service. Again, 
what to do? Commissions must decide 
whether the public interest will best be 
served by no discontinuance, partial dis- 
continuance, or by complete abandonment. 
Children, grown to be grandparents, have 
daily heard the toot-toot of the whistle and 


by legislatures, the public, and the courts. This then is the 
‘trusteeship’ which a public service commission and each com- 
missioner has been in reality forced to assume bit by bit. Out 
of each individual situation commissions are trying to evolve 
a philosophy which will permit their decisions to meet accept- 
ance not only now, but in the indefinite future.” 


79 
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watched the evening train roll into the 
little station for half a century; if serv- 
ice is abandoned, their whole lives are 
changed. Time marches on. Facts, study, 
discretion, judgment — the commission 
must make the final decision. Who would 
argue that the “‘trusteeship concept” could 
not well come into play here, as well as in 
the “water” determinations? 


oe example is the competitive 

struggle as to who should prevail 
where the natural gas interests come to 
grips with the coal interests, each involv- 
ing millions in dollars and users. Who 
would argue that the trusteeship concept 
would not again be invaluable? 

One more example especially illustrates 
the all-important determinative and judg- 
ment factor to be exercised by commis- 
sions in attempting to establish rates that 
are just and reasonable. 

When a group of persons first enter the 
utility field they knowingly sacrifice cer- 
tain elective private business methods for 
a regulated utility status with the state, 
where the interest of the public transcends 
that of the individual, and where regula- 
tory agencies prescribe the rates. And 
right there is where the integrity, compe- 
tence, and judgment factors of the trus- 
teeship concept should come into full re- 
lief. In this rate perspective, especially, 
commission responsibilities are tremen- 
dous in determining the amount of return 
on billions and billions in property and 
plant investments, and the rates that 99 
per cent of all possibile utility users must 
pay. Once again the trusteeship concept, 
if applied, will put beyond doubt equal 
“rights of men” to producer, consumer, 
the public, and to the utility bona fide in- 
vestors. Which would mean that in fixing 
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the rate of return the commission would 
make cost the basic standard for determi- 
nation of a “just and reasonable” rate, 
and which would also take into account 
any necessary incentive requirement, and 
any hazards inherent in the business 
which are not included in operating ex- 
penses or the rate base. (U.S.A. Federal 
Power Commission, Docket No. R-142, 
comments of public service commission 
of Wisconsin, page 6. ) 

Almost endless comparable situations 
could be cited. 


Y= a commissioner’s true status today 

is not that of just an appointee or 
electee—it is as a trustee assuming duties 
imposed in faith, and in whom hope and 
confidence are reposed by legislatures, the 
public, and the courts. 

This then is the “trusteeship” which a 
public service commission and each com- 
missioner has been in reality forced to as- 
sume bit by bit. Out of each individual 
situation commissions are trying to evolve 
a philosophy which will permit their de- 
cisions to meet acceptance not only now, 
but in the indefinite future. 

Consequently, what attributes should 
@ commissioner possess, in addition to 
statutory requirements, to live and reflect 
and practice the ethical standards of the 
trusteeship concept ? 

He must have foresight and to have 
foresight requires courage. 

He must have unquestioned integrity, 
eager desire for study and research, bal- 
anced judgment, a judicious temperament, 
and a group of ideals consistent with ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule. 

He must eventually be a living symbol 
of specialization and expertise. 

It is also presumed that he has the in- 
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Past Is Prologue 


66 A NATION that is alive to its future 

has to be interested in tts past. 
Perhaps one of the greatest mistakes made 
by any generation is that it has not read 
the minutes of the last meeting—it starts 
its course with the handicap of having 
to learn by experience what it should have 
learned from the records of its predeces- 
sors. Generations in our country, and in 
a way centuries before us, have blazed the 
trail of many phases of administrative 
law to be traveled by others. The present 
‘age of change,’ characteristic of others 
yone before, is only a continuous moving 
on or passing by.” 





nate ability to do the job and that he will 
develop the areas of “know-how” which 
he may have lacked when first selected. 

While it is true that such men are not 
easy to locate, an ultraeffort should be 
made to find persons with just such at- 
tributes, and to offer a stipend adequate 
to attract those who measure up to these 
standards and responsibilities. 


_ is the first responsibility? The 

answer goes far beyond the usual 
thinking that a commissioner is a political 
appointee or electee—it stems back to 
moral duties of state governors and state 
electorates to select men or women who, 
first of all, possess and exercise attributes 
consistent with the trusteeship concept; 
men and women who will turn to profit- 
able use the immense impetus toward ad- 
ministrative agencies, and who will truly 
take upon themselves the regulatory re- 























sponsibilities involved. He who selects as- 
sumes this first responsibility. 

And one must never overlook the fact 
that the willingness, dependable per form- 
ance, and general morale of the hundreds 
and thousands of loyal commission staff 
members, at all levels, will vary directly 
as commissioners measure up to the trust 
imposed in them. 


Conclusion 


I" my own span of experience I have 

seen the pattern of development of the 
mechanics of the commission’s work; the 
problems of administration; the inability 
of a legislature to meet the problem 
involved; the search for a device to un- 
burden legislatures; the rise of the concept 
“delegation of power” to administrative 
agencies; the creation of these agencies to 
interpret and enforce standards through 
set rules of procedure; the evolution of 
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the fact-finding function and the develop- 
ment and issuance of orders in accordance 
with established procedure; ultimate rec- 
ognition of this process by the court; the 
strengthening of the checks on the admin- 
istrator through review of orders, appeal, 
and if necessary the abolishment of the 
agency; and, finally, the court’s and the 
public’s acceptance and recognition of ad- 
ministrative law as an inherent part of 
the system of democratic government. 

But I have seen more: the struggle to 
get adequate service for the consumer; 
a fair return for the producer; reasonable 
and just rates for the purchaser; the rise 
and decline of outmoded services; and a 
growing need for an over-all view of our 
resources. With the latter requirement, 
the function of the public service com- 
missioner reaches to the broadest horizons 
and sets forth a challenge of limitless 
scope to calculate and set a pattern of fu- 
ture development. We can and must ac- 
cept that challenge. There is no other way. 

I like to think of a public service com- 
mission not only as just one of the many 
arms of a state government with powers 
and duties defined by statute, but as a 
group of one to six men or women with 
powers and duties created by that broader 
concept of the word “law” which from 
pagan days to now, in a sense, denotes a 
broad ethical connotation. Under that 
concept each commissioner and each pub- 
lic service commission holds a “trustee- 
ship” with the American people—a con- 
cept deeper and more penetrating than 
any statutory obligation. 


NATION that is alive to its future has 
to be interested in its past. Perhaps 


one of the greatest mistakes made by any 
generation is that it has not read the min- 
utes of the last meeting—it starts its 
course with the handicap of having to 
learn by experience what it should have 
learned from the records of its predeces- 
sors. 

Generations in our country, and in a 
way centuries before us, have blazed the 
trail of many phases of administrative 
law to be traveled by others. The present 
“age of chance,” characteristic of others 
gone before, is only a continuous moving 
on or passing by. It is easy, in the push of 
everyday living, to forget time gone. 

Administrative agencies, commissions, 
and generations must grow better and bet- 
ter by past experience. Habits, customs, 
ethical concepts, and “rights of men” will 
all fuse into some form of “systematized 
human conduct.” In so doing, modern 
government is accepting and expanding 
the administrative process. Administra- 
tive agencies, the very fulcrum and hub of 
that process, should and must be the liv- 
ing personification of a dedicated trustee- 
ship to guard and sustain the “rights of 
men.” 


genomes always—in the last 
analysis it boils right down to (1) 
“he who selects” and (2) integrity, com- 
petence, balanced judgment, toierance 
possessed by the persons selected. 

If the trusteeship concept is lived, our 
nation and its peoples may be certain in 
mind that the rapidly mounting degree of 
regulatory responsibility is safely en- 
trusted. 

“Who would do it—if ‘we’ didn’t?” 

I still do not know the answer. 
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Split Decision on Santee-Cooper 


Early last year, a legislative investigation was launched into the 
operations of the South Carolina Public Service Authority, better 
known as the Santee-Cooper project. It was not the first time, and 
may not be the last time, that the controversial experiment of the 
state in the electric power business attracted legislative scrutiny. 


By W. D. WORKMAN, JR.* 


HE South Carolina Public Service 
“Tato, better known as the 

“Santee-Cooper project,” has weath- 
ered another investigation, but not with- 
out having its knuckles rapped in several 
particulars, 

On the point of financial solvency— 
chief issue which prompted the legisla- 
tively authorized investigation—Santee- 
Cooper came clear, but the inquiry 
brought to light some serious questions 
affecting the authority’s management. 
The investigation also disclosed that 
Santee-Cooper’s present solvency resulted 
from drastic measures taken to preserve 
the authority’s fiscal stability. 

This latest inquiry was triggered by a 
1955 recommendation of Governor James 
F. Byrnes as he was leaving office in Jan- 

*Free-lance writer resident ‘in Columbia, South 


Carolina. For additional personal note, see “Pages 
with the Editors.” 


uary of last year. In a direct proposal that 
an investigation be initiated by the state 
legislature, Byrnes expressed serious con- 
cern over Santee-Cooper’s fiscal affairs 
and its ability to meet increasingly heavy 
financial obligations. 

This year, the nine-man committee (six 
legislators and three laymen) gave the 
1956 general assembly a somewhat heart- 
ening report on Santee-Cooper’s current 
financial health. But, in doing so, the com- 
mittee disclosed wide differences of opin- 
ion within its own ranks as to the under- 
lying factors affecting both the financial 
crisis and its solution. 

They agreed that Santee-Cooper has 
improved its position, and that it cannot 
further improve its state of health in the 
future. They did not agree upon the causes 
of the poor financial health of recent years, 
nor upon the role played by management 
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with respect to correcting the difficulty. 
Indeed, there was strong sentiment which 
held that management was in effect re- 
sponsible for the difficulty, although that 
view did not reflect the majority view of 
the committee. 


- point of fact, the nine-man commit- 

tee came as close to deadlocking in its 
report as could be done by an odd-num- 
bered group. Five members signed a “‘ma- 
jority favorable” report which in large 
measure vindicated the authority and its 
general manager, State Senator R. M. 
Jefferies. Four committeemen signed a 
“minority unfavorable” report which was 
‘critical of numerous actions of the au- 
thority and of Senator Jefferies. And one 
of the five majority members tendered a 
separate statement in which he concurred 
in nine of the 21 findings of the minority, 
thereby giving the investigation all the as- 
pects of a split decision; indeed, almost a 
tie. 

At the outset of the investigation, the 
committee agreed to steer clear of the gov- 
ernment power-private power controversy, 
and to concern itself solely with the oper- 
ational and financial aspects of the Santee- 
Cooper Authority alone. That policy was 
adhered to throughout the six months’ in- 
vestigation, and rarely did the group 
touch on anything affecting the merits or 
demerits of government power. 

Government power considerations were 
involved in the investigation, however, 
for one major phase of inquiry related to 
Santee-Cooper’s dealings with a combina- 
tion of rural electric co-operatives organ- 
ized into a 16-member Central Electric 
Power Co-operative. The contract by 
which Santee-Cooper agreed to supply 
that super co-operative with low-cost 
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power over a 35-year period underwent 
considerable scrutiny from the committee, 
and prompted somewhat conflicting ref- 
erences in the majority and minority 
reports. 


& the investigation developed, it evolved 
into several fairly well-defined areas 
of inquiry. One concerned the Central 
Electric contract. Another involved the 
substantial overruns experienced in the 
construction of a new steam plant and a 
new office building. Still another con- 
cerned the effects of a continuing drought 
upon Santee-Cooper operations. In simi- 
lar “act of nature” category was the im- 
pact of 1954’s “Hurricane Hazel” upon 
the Santee-Cooper service area. And 
throughout all phases of the investigation 
ran the continuing question of managerial 
effectiveness and competency. Embodied 
in this area were the various steps taken 
by the authority in order to save money, 
raise money, or spread money in order to 
meet the financial crisis which became es- 
pecially pressing in the 1954-55 fiscal year. 
Senator Jefferies, as general manager, 
steadfastly contended that much, if not 
most, of Santee-Cooper’s financial woes 
stemmed from the prolonged drought 
which severely hampered hydroelectric 
generation in the five-year period extend- 
ing through June 30, 1955. He and his en- 
gineering staff introduced data aimed at 
establishing the fact that neither river flow 
nor hydro generation during that period 
was up to the levels which normally would 
have been expected. 

The majority report of the committee 
observed that “it is obvious that the five- 
year drought has been a material factor 
in the authority’s financial difficulties. . . . 
Even the most farsighted planning could 
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not have foreseen this deficiency which 
cost the authority from $3,000,000 to 
$6,000,000.” 


uT whereas that observation was em- 
braced in the majority report of the 
committee, it was qualified by a dissent by 
one member with respect to the effect of 
the drought. The dissenting member, fur- 
thermore, threw his support in this par- 
ticular to the minority report, making it 
in effect the majority report with respect 
to the drought. This group acknowledged 
that the drought undoubtedly had been a 
contributing factor, but added “‘it was not 
as large a factor as management contends. 
The management has been too optimistic 
as to the amount of water it may expect 
for the production of electric energy by 
hydro power. 

“The hurricane losses and drought 
losses are conditions which cannot be cor- 
rected by act of man. These conditions 
may continue or they may reoccur at any 
time during the existence of such a proj- 
ect, as might other unforeseen and costly 
acts of nature. Failure to map a long- 
range financial program to meet such set- 
backs is inviting financial difficulty. Pru- 
dent business management and ordinary 
foresight demand that such a program be 


q 
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in existence. Such has not been the prac- 
tice of the authority.” 

(There was general agreement that 
Santee-Cooper sustained an out-of-pocket 
loss of approximately $250,000 from the 
damaging effects of Hurricane Hazel.) 


HE committee was again in disagree- 
ment over the causes and effects of 

the construction cost overruns for the new 
steam plant and the new office building. 
The steam plant (added to provide the 
authority with a sizable quantity of firm 
power it could not depend upon from the 
hydro operation) was to have been fully 
financed by a $15,300,000 revenue bond 
issue, floated in 1950. When it was com- 
pleted, however, the cost turned out to be 
$1,282,000 greater than anticipated, a sit- 
uation which threw a terrific strain upon 
Santee-Cooper finances. Similarly, the 
construction of a new office building (in 
which was incorporated a control center 
for the Santee-Cooper system) resulted 
in an overrun of some $350,000. Both 
overruns apparently caught the authority 
by surprise and caused the investigating 
committee to wonder how the manage- 
ment had not been aware of the situation. 
Five of the committeemen (the minor- 
ity plus the dissenting majority member); 


“Tur South Carolina Public Service Authority, better known 
as the ‘Santee-Cooper project, has weathered another inves- 
tigation, but not without having its knuckles rapped in several 


particulars. On the point of financial solvency—chief issue 
which prompted the legislatively authorized investigation— 
Santee-Cooper came clear, but the inquiry brought to light 
some serious questions affecting the authority's management. 
The investigation also disclosed that Santee-Cooper’s present 
solvency resulted from drastic measures taken to preserve the 


authority's fiscal stability.” 
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commented that “the overrun on the steam 
plant is difficult to explain and impossible 
to justify. The board of engineers (cre- 
ated by the bond indenture to make peri- 
odic surveys of Santee-Cooper opera- 
tions) was unable to place the blame for 
the overrun and we have been unable to 
do so. With the large group of engineers 
and consultants employed by the authority 
it seems inexcusable: that such a large 
overrun should have occurred and that its 
existence should have been discovered at 
such a late date. It is our opinion that the 
authority, with some additions, could have 
made use of the old office building for 
several years longer. The new office build- 
ing is a magnificent structure and appears 
to be well designed and well constructed. 
The point is that the authority did not 
have the money at the time to build the 
building.” 


HE other committee members found 

that the new office building was need- 
ed at the time, and that it is well worth 
the money put into it. Nevertheless, they 
observed : 

Obviously someone failed to keep a 
careful check to keep the building with- 
in the budget figures. . . . It is passing 
strange that although the principal con- 
tractor knew the cost and the supervi- 
sor should have known it, that overrun 
was not known by the manager and the 
board of directors until the building 
was almost complete. 


The same committeemen made substan- 
tially the same findings with respect to the 
steam plant overrun: 

It is obvious to us that the reason for 
the errors as to the overrun was due to 
erroneous estimates made by someone 
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or a lack of proper or careful supervi- 
sion. The board of engineers could not 
definitely fix the responsibility for this 
overrun other than the change orders, 
nor can your committee. 

The Korean War and the changes in 
the plans did affect the costs, but the 
authority had to rely on the advice of 
these experts and their supervision. Of 
course, the responsibility must ultimate- 
ly be borne by the authority’s manage- 
ment, but we are satisfied that a facility 
worth the amount expended has been 
obtained and that no funds have been 
dispersed unnecessarily. The board of 
directors and the general manager, as 
well as the engineer assigned to this 
project, should have ascertained the 
true cost of the plant, in all of the stages 
of construction. 


HE contract between Santee-Cooper 
and the Central Electric Power Co- 
operative was termed unsatisfactory by 
all nine members of the investigating com- 
mittee, despite the contention of a co-op 
spokesman that the contract was entered 
into as a fair and binding obligation be- 
tween the parties. The arrangement grew 
out of negotiations between Santee-Coop- 
er and Central whereby Central would 
borrow money from the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration with which to con- 
struct a vast network of transmission 
lines in lower and central South Carolina. 
Over those lines, Santee-Cooper power 
would be distributed to the individual 
REA co-ops, which in turn would distrib- 
ute the power to their customers and 
members. 
The contract embodied these features: 
That Central would purchase the power 
it needed from Santee-Cooper at 6 mills 
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Santee-Cooper is located in the following 
Nearest location to sea — 32 miles. 


Distance to Moncks Corner from Power House — six miles. 





per kilowatt-hour. That Santee-Cooper 
would “rent” the transmission lines from 
Central at a rental sufficient to repay in- 
terest and principal to REA. And that at 
the end of thirty-five years, by which the 
REA loan was to be amortized, the trans- 
mission network should pass into Santee- 
Cooper ownership. 

The arrangement worked satisfactorily 
for a time, but when Santee-Cooper began 





to feel financial stress (by virtue of 
drought, overruns, etc.), the authority 
found itself in a two-way stretch: The 
6-mill rate from Central was not bringing 
in a sufficient amount of money, and the 
payments due by Santee-Cooper for line 
rentals (to Central and thus to REA) were 
becoming hard to meet. Consequently, a 
three-way agreement was worked out 
among Santee-Cooper, Central, and REA 
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whereby a three-year deferment of pay- 
ments to principal would be granted, along 
with a boost in the rate from 6 mills to 6.4 
mills for the duration of the deferment. 


HEN the investigating committee 
raised the question as to the adequa- 
cy of a 6-mill rate in the light of present 
generation costs, Central’s Manager E. V. 
Lewis replied that the rate was adequate 
for hydro power, and that hydro power 
alone was under discussion when the con- 
tract was signed. Lewis added that Santee- 
Cooper itself had benefited considerably 
by the Central contract, not only by having 
a large and firm customer, but by having 
access to a widespread transmission net- 
work over which it could move power to 
customers other than those connected with 
the Central system. 
The committee, in effect, rejected those 


arguments and agreed in both minority 
and majority reports that the rate should 
be revised upward in the light of existing 
circumstances. The minority report, again 
concurred in by the dissenting majority 
member, had this to say on the subject: 


In our opinion a paramount factor 
causing the financial difficulty of the 
authority is the 35-year contract to sell 
power to Central. . .. We wish to state 
again that the authority should do every- 
thing it can within reason to furnish 
power to the farmers at a cheap rate. On 
the other hand, we believe that the 
farmers of this state are willing to pay 
a fair price for the power... . 

We find that the authority should 
never have entered into this contract to 
furnish power over a period of thirty- 
five years at a set price of 6 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. Entering into such a 
long-term contract to sell and deliver 
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power at a fixed price based on current 
cost with no provision in the contract 
for future adjustment based on future 
cost is evidence of poor management. 
.. . We believe it urgent that steps be 
taken in the near future to see if some 
amicable solution can be worked out 
between the authority and Central so 
that the contract price at all times will 
be fair to both parties, and yet furnish 
power to Central for the use of the 
farmers at a rate which is reasonably 
cheap. 


= competency of Senator Jefferies’ 
management was at issue throughout 
the entire investigation. The divergent 
opinions on this score were reflected not 
only in the split findings of the committee, 
but in the voluminous testimony presented 
to the committee. Several former top engi- 
neering officials of Santee-Cooper appeared 
personally before the committee to testify 
as to differences with the general manager, 
and of lack of confidence in his handling 
of the huge public power development. 
Senator Jefferies sought to refute such 
charges through cross-examination (he 
was allowed that privilege throughout the 
investigation) and by the introduction of 
letters and memoranda indicating that he 
had counseled with the officials while they 
remained in Santee-Cooper employment. 
Similar differences of opinion as to 
Senator Jefferies’ capabilities as general 
manager also were revealed in the testi- 
mony of the Santee-Cooper directors be- 
fore the investigating committee. Two 
members of the seven-man board told of 
having voted to oust him as general man- 
ager. Other members, however, either 
stayed “hands off” that issue because of 
relative newness on the board, or else gave 
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Jefferies a strong vote of confidence. The 
board’s chairman, former State Senator 
James H. Hammond, of Columbia, said 
the general manager’s constant fight in be- 
half of Santee-Cooper in the general 
assembly had been the salvation of the 
government power development. 


LL. general manager drew both com- 
mendation and censure from members 
of the investigating committee. The major- 
ity report found that he had “‘generally con- 
ducted the affairs of the authority in a 
satisfactory manner,” adding that he was 
“particularly to be commended for the 
forthright manner in which he met the 
authority’s financial crisis during 1954-55. 
In that latter respect, these are some of the 
measures by which that crisis was met: 


1. Reduction in operating expenses, 
including the reduction of Santee- 
Cooper’s work force, in the amount of 
$150,000. 

2. Deferment of repayment of princi- 
pal obligation amounting to $297,000 
for a three-year period on the Central 
transmission line loan, coupled with an 
increase in the Central rate to 6.4 mills. 

3. Sales of capital assets in the form 
of timber and land, totaling $628,000. 

4. Reduction by approximately $300,- 


q 
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000 in the schedule of capital improve- 
ments. 

5. Increase in retail rates by 10 per 
cent in some categories of customers. 

6. Use of a $685,000 carry-over from 
prior years. 

7. Depletion of hydro energy, saving 
approximately $40,000 in fuel costs. 


F ., maeininen Senator Jefferies’ manage- 

ment was accepted as satisfactory in 
the majority report, it drew sharp criti- 
cism from the four committeemen who 
signed the minority report. They were 
joined in several instances by the dissent- 
ing member of the majority group. 

The minority report attributed the 
authority’s financial difficulty, “among 
other things herein set forth, to manage- 
ment. By management we mean the general 
manager who is an employee, and we 
mean the board of directors who have full 
responsibility under the law to manage the 
property and business of the authority.” 
The minority also criticized the manage- 
ment “for expenditure of large sums of 
money on nonessential projects. . . . for in- 
vesting funds in projects against engineer- 
ing advice. ... for failure to utilize capable 
personnel to the fullest extent.” 

Another item of criticism, this time 
carrying the signature of five members, 


“THE contract between Santee-Cooper and the Central Electric 
Power Co-operative was termed unsatisfactory by all nine 
members of the investigating committee, despite the contention 


of a co-op spokesman that the contract was entered into as a 
fair and binding obligation between the parties. The arrange- 
ment grew out of negotiations between Santee-Cooper and Cen- 
tral whereby Central would borrow money from the Rural 
Electrification Administration with which to construct a vast 
network of transmission lines in lower and central South Caro- 


lina.” 
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related to Santee-Cooper’s payment in 
March of 1954 of $200,000 into the state 
treasury. Such payments had customarily 
been made annually in years past in keep- 
ing with a provision of the act creating 
Santee-Cooper. That proviso directs that 
earnings over and above moneys needed 
for operation, debt service, or required 
reserves be paid over to the state treasurer 
“and shall be used to reduce the tax bur- 
dens on the people of this state.” 


HEN time came to make that custom- 

ary payment in 1954, the authority 
was in straitened finances, and the general 
manager was advised by some of his staff 
not to turn over the $200,000 to the state. 
The manager and the board decided to 
follow the usual course, nevertheless, and 
the payment was made. In the eyes of five 
members of the investigating committee, 
that decision was unwise: 


We find that the management is due 
criticism for paying to the state approxi- 
mately $200,000 in March, 1954. The 
management had before it a letter from 
its comptroller which in very definite 
and positive words advised against this 
payment and pointed out the precarious 
situation which would result to its cash 
position if the payment were made. At 
that time, the authority owed approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 in current accounts 
on the steam plant and office building, 
and this payment should have been with- 
held until the financial affairs of the au- 
thority were in better shape. This would 
have been in keeping with the act. We 
find no justification whatever for this 


payment. 
The remaining four members of the in- 
vestigating committee declared that “the 
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desire of the authority to meet such a pay- 
ment to help with the taxes of the state 
should hardly be open to criticism.” They 
added, however, that “payments to the 
state should be made in the future only 
when the authority has funds over and 
above all foreseeable needs.” 

Another recommendation for the future 
proposed closer co-ordination, on a regular 
basis, not only between the directors and 
the top staff, but between the directors and 
the advisory board (comprising the gov- 
ernor and other chief officials of the 
state). 


| ene attention was given dur- 

ing the course of the investigation to 
the propriety of the general manager’s be- 
ing a member of the South Carolina sen- 
ate. Several members of the committee 
asked pointedly whether or not the joint 
tenancy did not contravene constitutional 
prohibitions against the occupancy of two 
positions of honor, profit, or trust at the 
same time. In answer to that, Senator Jef- 
feries produced opinions from two succes- 
sive attorneys general of South Carolina, 
holding that the general manager of San- 
tee-Cooper was an employee rather than a 
state officer and therefore not guilty of 
dual office holding in the constitutional 
sense. 

A special request for an opinion on a 
related point of dual office holding drew 
still another response from the present 
attorney general, T. C. Callison, upholding 
the right of the Santee-Cooper general 
manager to be a member of the legislature. 
Five of the nine members of the investi- 
gating committee, however, contended 
that the practice was wrong in principle. 
The minority group, plus the dissenting 
majority member, subscribed to this view: 
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The dual relationship obviously leaves 
the authority open to harmful attack on 
the ground that it is political in the sense 
of being involved in the mechanics of 
practical politics. ... We believe that it 
violates the spirit of the Constitution, 
and we believe that it is injurious to 
public confidence. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that the act creating the authority 
be amended so that no member of the 
general assembly shall be eligible for ap- 
pointment as an employee of the au- 
thority during his term of office. 


a legislation actually was proposed 
by two house members of the investi- 
gating committee during the 1956 session, 
but it failed to pass. 

The investigating committee comprised 
three members of the state senate, all of 
whom signed the majority favorable re- 
port vindicating the management of their 
fellow senator; three members of the 
house of representatives, two of whom 
signed the minority report and the third 
of whom sided with the minority on many 
points; and three laymen appointed by the 
governor. One of the laymen signed the 


majority report; two the minority report. 

Grouped by category, they were Sena- 
tors Charles C. Moore, of Spartanburg, 
chairman; Rembert C. Dennis, of Berke- 
ley (where Santee-Cooper headquarters 
are located), and Marvin E. Abrams, of 
Newberry; Representatives H. Curtis 
Edens, of Sumter ; J. Malcolm McLendon, 
of Marion, and William H. Nicholson, Jr., 
of Greenwood, and W H. Arnold, of 
Greenville; Clint T. Graydon, of Colum- 
bia, and Dennis D. O’Brian, of Florence. 
Since the conclusion of the investigation, 
Senator Abrams (who leaves the senate 
this year) has been appointed to the San- 
tee-Cooper board of directors by Gover- 
nor Timmerman. He succeeds Elias T. 
McGee, of Anderson, one of the directors 
most critical of the Jefferies management. 


S* of the investigating committeemen 
are lawyers: Moore, Dennis, McLen- 
don, Nicholson, Arnold, and Graydon. 
Two are farmers: Abrams and Edens. 
One, O’Brian, is an equipment dealer. 
The committee employed as a special 
investigator a certified public accountant 
of Columbia, Wesley B. Edgar. 





Facing Up to Facts 


& ‘O™ chances of survival—as men, as business executives, as 

a nation—depend on us alone; not on conditions beyond 
our control but on the intelligence and integrity we as individuals 
bring to bear on the problems we face in everyday life. 

“As human beings, it is one of our faults to look upon the past 
with rose-colored glasses. We think, perhaps, our grandfathers had 
an easier time of it, that they did not have to face the stresses and 
strains of the twentieth century. But Hamilton and Franklin and 
the rest faced the pressing tensions of their day—the uncertainties, 
the fears, the all-important decisions—with precisely the same 
qualifications our modern leaders either possess or can acquire.” 

—Excerpt from Clients’ Service Bulletin, published by 
The American Appraisal Company. 
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To Sell Business Load, 
Pick Engineers! 


Some engineers imagine a salesman must be a slicker, 

and they would not like that. But many have the tem- 

peramental qualifications, and enjoy selling—and the 

better salesmen they are, the better engineers they make. 
An Interview with 


O. K. BUCK* 
As Told to James H. Collins 


Goop popular quiz question almost 
anywhere in this country—and a 
stumper—would be, “Which do 

you think uses the most electricity here— 


homes or business?” The answer would 
generally be, ‘Why, our homes, of course 
—just think of all the electrical appliances 
used!” But that would be the losing an- 
swer in Los Angeles—and elsewhere—for 
commercial load is larger than domestic, 
and when trade and industrial loads are 
added together as business consumption of 
energy, the ratio is about 70 per cent busi- 
ness to 30 per cent residential.’ 

*Manager, commercial and industrial business, 
Los Angeles Department of Water and Power. For 


additional personal note, see “Pages with the 


Editors.” 
1Los Angeles 1955 figures: 
Revenue 
$28,017,145 
30,759,132 
9,662,738 


Kilowatt-hours 
1,329,329,923 
2,053,408, 194 
1,242,001,181 


Residential 
Commercial 
Industrial 
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The home uses of electricity are promot- 
ed mainly by mass selling methods, such 
as utility and manufacturer advertising, 
and by the merchandising by appliance 
dealers. 

A different kind of promotion is need- 
ed for business load—engineering skill, 
combined with sales ability that may be 
found or developed in engineers. It is not 
a common combination to find in a per- 
son; entirely contrasting kinds of abilities 
are essential—and selling must sometimes 
be done with “handcuffs.” 

Ordinarily, the normal steps of a sale 
are said to be: attracting a prospective cus- 
tomer’s attention; making a presentation 
that meets objections and overcomes sales 
resistance; and, finally, securing the con- 
viction that leads to a signature on the 
dotted line. 





TO SELL BUSINESS LOAD,’ PICK ENGINEERS! 


I* sellingbusiness load, the power sales 

engineer generally has the attention of 
the prospect to begin with, because he has 
a problem. It is usually one of obso- 
lescence or expansion; has probably been 
on his mind for a long time, or the sales 
engineer knows that it will sooner or later 
become acute. The customer calls upon 
him for technical advice. 

The presentation is frequently made in 
a conference of friendly collaborators. 
There may be the customer’s own people, 
plant or building engineers and managers, 
architects, electrical contractors, repre- 
sentatives of equipment concerns, and 
others. The utility man is limited to coun- 
sel on electrical supply, application prob- 
lems and methods, and suggestions of 
changes that may be made in the cus- 
tomer’s circuits, switchboards, and. equip- 
ment. Recommendations as to specific 
makes of equipment that might lead to an 
endorsement of one manufacturer’s item 
over others, or estimates of cost, will lead 
to trouble. In a nice way, these conferees 
keep the sales engineer in his place. He 
knows by experience that “stepping over 
the lines” will lead to unpleasant conse- 
quences later. 

For example, “What is your idea of the 
cost of these changes?” is a natural ques- 
tion. The utility representative, constant- 
ly advising on hundreds of similar prob- 
lems, could give a fair estimate. But if 
he did, and the cost exceeded his estimate, 
the customer might then get into an argu- 
ment with a contractor or supplier, citing 
the estimate, and thus making enemies. 


The sales engineer’s presentation must 
carry conviction, and although others get 
the order for equipment, he is satisfied to 
jot down so much additional business load: . 


It is difficult to train ordinary salesmen 


in the complex engineering phases of this 
work. The engineer is often completely 
satisfied with his own technical analyses 
and not interested in promotion. The de- 
partment’s solution for this has been to 
find those engineers who have tempera- 
mental leanings toward selling—or that 
was the case until engineers themselves be- 
came so scarce a few years ago. 


IN business load is built on commu- 


nity growth—new factories, stores, 
and offices—and upon existing concerns 
overcoming obsolescence in them, which 
is nowadays a very large part of commu- 
nity growth. 

During the war there were differences 
of opinion about after-war growth in Los 
Angeles. Some students of the future be- 
lieved that peace would bring a letdown as 
the war industries stopped, and the war 
workers moved away. Others maintained 
that the war industries would be converted 
to peacetime production, thus making jobs 
for people to stay, and that there would 
also be a new tide of “immigration” to this 
region as the thousands of‘servicemen and 
women who had passed through Los An- 
geles would want to come and live here 
permanently. 

The department took the view that there 
would be continued growth, and therefore 
an increased demand for electrical power. 
Expansion of its plant was based upon this 
premise, and the expectations were far ex- 
ceeded. Young engineers were recruited 
and a sound foundation of engineering per- 
sonnel was laid.. Training classes in the 
elements of salesmanship were started for 
the engineers who were interested. 

As time passed, it was learned that pro- 
motional abilities in technical men are more 
easily discovered. by working with them 
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than by general training in salesmanship, 
or even psychological tests. This experi- 
ence may be useful to others with the same 
objective. 


~~ one has worked with or super- 

vised technical men long enough to 
know their characteristics, one finds that 
some have sales promotional leanings, 
while others simply do not. The latter are 
happier working as engineers, and are 
more productive that way. 

The sales personality manifests itself in 
an interest in people, a desire to understand 
their views, to get along with them, to 
explain technical matters to them, and to 
avoid hurting their feelings. The technical 
personality, on the contrary, is sometimes 
brusque, regarding people and their opin- 
ions impatiently. 

His interest in people leads the promo- 
tional man to want to help them with their 
problems. The owner of rental property 
may be losing tenants because his property 
is falling behind the times in electrical fa- 
cilities. How much to modernize and how 
to finance the job, may be his worry. The 
electrical engineer can suggest various 
technical procedures, and will enjoy point- 
ing out solutions. 

Generally, after you have worked with 
engineers long enough to know them as hu- 
man beings, this one characteristic of want- 


& 


ing to help people with engineering advice 
stands out plainly, and is an invitation for 
its development. It is desirable to put this 
proclivity to work on promotional prob- 
lems. 

“Which would you say adds the most 
new kilowatts to electrical service—new 
factories and stores, or old ones?” would 
be another difficult quiz question. People 
read about great new factories and super- 
markets utilizing thousands of kilowatts 
of power in ultramodern installations, but 
seldom hear about the old structures that 
need more electricity in comparatively 
modest quantities. There are many more 
of the latter and they add up to the largest 
volume to work for and present the great- 
est number of engineering challenges. To- 
morrow the new enterprise of today will be 
an old customer and will offer similar pro- 
motional opportunities. 


N™ business load usually starts with a 

problem submitted by a present cus- 
tomer, or observed by the sales engineer in 
the field, as a situation that will eventually 
have to be dealt with. 

Lighting, miscellaneous power, air con- 
ditioning, process improvements, electrical 
cooking and water heating, stand in that 
order in volume of new load from existing 
customers, and are the areas of load build- 
ing to be watched. 


“THE home uses of electricity are promoted mainly by mass 
q selling methods, such as utility and manufacturer advertising, 
and by the merchandising by appliance dealers. A different 
kind of promotion is needed for business load—engineering 
skill, combined with sales ability that may be found or devel- 
oped in engineers. It is not a common combination to find ina 
person; entirely contrasting kinds of abilities are essential— 


and selling must sometimes be done with ‘handcuffs. 
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Office buildings are a typical illustration. 
In downtown Los Angeles they range from 
thirty to fifty years in age, and when they 
were built, in the most desirable central lo- 
cations, were the last word in electrical in- 
stallations and were tenanted by the lead- 
ing business concerns. But as the new 
office structures have arisen, the older ones 
have lost tenants through competition. 
Some of their tenants, such as companies 
occupying large space, have outgrown 
them, and have built their own company 
buildings. Even office buildings dating 
back only to the late prewar years are 
showing their age today, as new standards 
of lighting, elevator service, and air con- 
ditioning have come into prevalent use. 


_— remedies for advancing obso- 
lescence will be applied in such business 
buildings. There may be a face-lifting job 
in exterior modernization. Lighting will 
be put on office equipment circuits, switch- 
boards will be overloaded, and makeshifts 
prescribed, until finally a day of reckoning 
comes and department engineers are asked 
to make an over-all survey and suggest a 
program. They have probably known about 
this situation for a long while and have 
been ready for it. They sit down with 
building management and engineers, archi- 
tects electrical contractors, and equipment 
people, and offer over-all advice upon 
which the customer can proceed. A new 
switchboard and the transfer of loads from 
overburdened circuits; with revamped 
wiring which yields additional power for 
window air conditioners; improved light- 
ing can prolong life, and with different 
classes of tenants, at attractive rents, the 
building probably has its original advan- 
tages, with a central location. The story 
may be varied, such as the purchase of the 


structure for complete modernization as 
the Pacific coast headquarters of some ex- 
panding outside company. 

Obsolescence is crowding in on hotels, 
apartments, stores, places of amusement— 
in fact, about every type of commercial or 
industrial power user. Therefore, the pro- 
motional engineer keeps informed of the 
condition of buildings in his territory, and 
can in many cases anticipate the date when 
owners will require counsel. 

A case in point was a large auditorium, 
popular for entertainments and meetings. 
Auditoriums were rebuilt utilizing air con- 
ditioning and other late advantages. The 
owners of the old place consulted the sales 
engineers on air conditioning, and were 
advised to change two small, overloaded 
power circuits to one new large installa- 
tion. For several years the owners had 
balked at the cost (estimated by outside 
parties) but eventually action had to be 
taken. When the change was made, it 
marked up a nice additional load for the 
department, paved the way for the use of 
electrical cooking later, and enabled the 
customer to offer:modern, comfortable fa- 
cilities. 


N= for better lighting is the reason 
for many changes: The most com- 

mon solution is that of increasing the light 
level in offices and other working places. 
To reduce fatigue from visual contrasts 
due to doing work at different brightness 
ratios, such as looking up from a desk 
lighted at one level to a darker or lighter 
room, requires more extensive treatment. 
Strain caused by improper lighting is be- 
coming well recognized and brings de- 
mands for improvements in old buildings. 
The safety engineer originates requests 
for counsel when, with his accident rate 
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Precision Voltage Required 


¢ snag in [electric] current supply are becoming more interesting as 


new types of equipment are introduced, such as heat pumps, as re- 
cently applied to a medical building; or the electronic computer, which is 
being installed by a large insurance company. Fluctuations in voltage regu- 
lation were the main questions in each case to be probed. On the latter, 
department engineers met with the computer company representatives 
installing the device, the architects of the building, building engineers, 
and the manager. The computer engineers stated the limits of voltage 
variation, the electrical distribution system where the computer was to be 
installed was checked, and, upon the sales engineer's specifications, new 

equipment was selected which served the purpose.” 








rising, he investigates the different pos- 
sible causes, and often finds that inade- 
quate lighting is to blame. Better illumi- 
nation of machines and work, and painting 
of surroundings in scientific color schemes, 
can reduce accidents. 

The production engineer is likewise a 
“customer” when his spoilage increases be- 
yond the allowable limits. A case in point 
was the nylon spinning plant, where thread 
was reeled on spools at a high rate of speed. 
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It was necessary to watch this operation 
closely, to detect against breaks, due to un- 
even alignment. An improvement in the 
lighting of this work immediately lowered 
the “cripples.” 


.. poierang the production manager’s 

problem involves quite a little trouble 
shooting because fluctuations in current are 
involved. The department finds it good 
practice to run them down, though the 
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fault may’ lie in the customer’s distribu- 
tion system, or other uses of power. 

For example, a concern making plastic 
envelopes, sealed by an electrical welding 
machine, complained that the envelopes 
were either improperly sealed, or else 
burnt. The trouble was caused by voltage 
fluctuations in supply taken from a power 
circuit, and the customer was advised to 
connect the machine to a lighting circuit. 
Presumably that should have stopped the 
trouble, but it did not because there were 
fluctuations on that circuit, too, from other 
intermittently operating equipment. New 
light service drops from a different trans- 
former bank were connected to this plant, 
and there was no further trouble. 

Problems in current supply are becom- 
ing more interesting as new types of equip- 
ment are introduced, such as heat pumps, 
as recently applied to a medical building; 
or the electronic computer, which is being 
installed by a large insurance company. 
Fluctuations in voltage regulation were 
the main questions in each case to be 
probed. On the latter, department engi- 
neers met with the computer company rep- 
resentatives installing the device, the archi- 
tects of the building, building engineers, 
and the manager. The computer engineers 
stated the limits of voltage variation, the 
electrical distribution system where the 
computer was to be installed was checked, 
and, upon the sales engineer’s specifica- 
tions, new equipment was selected which 
served the purpose. 


|. we an interest in people, and a de- 

sire to help them with their problems, 
the typical sales engineer generally has a 
nose for news. He reads the papers and 
talks with others, to keep posted on what 
goes on. He often finds events moving in 


his direction and that his engineering ex- 
perience is needed. 

‘The news may be about a large order 
received by a concern making machine 
parts. It may be necessary to work three 
shifts, seven.days a week, to meet delivery 
dates. That means added industrial load 
for the department—and some problems 
for the factory. More machines, changes 
in wiring, transformers, and other facili- 
ties may be needed—replacements to be 
made, while the plant is running. In one 
instance such changes were under way and 
everything was going nicely, when there 
was a delay on a wiring installation and it 
looked as though 150 employees would 
have to be laid off, with corresponding 
losses in production. Temporary service 
was rigged on some of the new machines 
and the crisis was passed. 

Another novel “nonstop” situation was 
that of a paint manufacturer who was sud- 
denly deluged with orders for a new “Do- 
it-yourself” paint of his own invention, 
which had no odor, filled cracks as it was 
used, gave uniform color on all kinds of 
surfaces, washed easily, and was readily 
applied. It made such a hit that he needed 
new paint-making equipment immediately, 
yet could not stop production. The co-op- 
eration of the sales engineer with the 
equipment manufacturer and plant man- 
ager, enabled the manufacturer to take full 
advantage of his success. 


;. food company operating a can- 

nery decided to shift to production 
of pet foods—a popular line. The firm was 
operating a pet food factory in another 
western state and decided to move the ma- 
chinery.to Los Angeles and‘merge the two 
operations. The voltages of the two plants 
were different and advice was requested by 
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the plant management as to what to do. 

Such routine items of news as adding a 
swing shift in a large assembling plant will 
call for engineering counsel, and will add 
several thousand kilowatt-hours. 


seen has been a live issue in television 
almost from the beginning. When 
would it arrive? What would color sets 
cost? What kinds of programs would be 
available? Early promises were that “col- 
or” was right around the corner, only 
“this” or “that” was holding it back. Then 
the time had to be set further ahead. De- 
partment engineers knew that color would 
bring added load. Presently the Holly- 
wood studios making TV pictures are re- 
ceiving orders for color films, and are call- 
ing for more power—for the department, 
“color” had arrived. 

From month to month, hundreds of the 
most diversified and interesting situations 
are handled that sooner or later build busi- 
ness load. 

Under a new regulation, photographic 
records showing progress on government 
contract programs are required. Plant pho- 
tographic departments need more current 
—modest amounts, but they add up the 
yearly volume. 

For several years it had been known that 
plans were ready for lighting a football 
field for night games, pending the raising 
of money. The money is now in hand and 


the department has been called in to ad- 
vise on the installation. 

Only a trifling amount of energy is need- 
ed for a new “electric cow’—a coin dis- 
penser for beverage milk—but such a de- 
vice can grow into a large system, 


= department ‘maintains files of in- 
formation which are useful to new in- 
dustries, such as records of plant sites 
available, which are often of great value in 
building industrial load. These records are 
kept up to date concerning every vacant 
industrial building in the city, from 1,500 
square feet of floor space up, and show lo- 
cations, rents, sale prices, transportation 
available, and other features. The infor- 
mation is so classified that while talking 
on the phone, it is possible to quickly an- 
swer any inquiry. While these files are 
maintained primarily to serve new indus- 
tries locating here from other parts of the 
country, they also serve as load builders 
when local industries move around within 
the city. 

A local concern may move because 
growth makes larger quarters necessary ; to 
own plant property instead of renting; to 
obtain advantages in transportation ; to set 
up branch or bring scattered departments 
together; or the plant may be in the path 
of a new freeway. 

®“Building Load with a Bunch of Cards,” by 


James H. Collins, Pustic Utmities FortNIcHTLy, 
December 7, 1950, p. 817. 


work and undertakes it, he will still be an engineer, and per- 


q “IF a young engineer has the ability and liking for the sales 


haps a better one. He will have to keep up with progress in 
the application of electrical energy in commercial and indus- 
trial fields. He will not only be a broader engineer, but he will 
have the satisfaction of being more directly helpful to industry 
and business.” 
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Such moving generally brings about the 
modernization of equipment and processes, 
and affords opportunities for increased 
load in electrical heat treatment, infrared 
baking ovens, electric cooking, and space 
heating. Abundant engineering data are 
available for the plant management’s con- 
sideration. 

National attention was given last year 
to a group of aircraft scientists who es- 
tablished themselves independently — the 
result of a policy disagreement. As the 
group wanted to get into business as soon 
as possible, department files were useful 
to them and the expectations were that 
such a new business would grow rapidly. 
From several properties suggested, a plant 
was selected. 


|. and again an engineering investi- 
gation that was made for one con- 


cern will have wide application in industry. 
Several years ago one of the sales engi- 
neers designed an electrical heating system 
for keeping asphalt hot. This had,former- 
ly been done by steam, for which constant 
attendance of a boiler was necessary. Elec- 
tric heating seemed to be too expensive, 
but the engineer devised a simple way to 
apply the heat by running an electric cur- 
rent through steel reinforcing bars im- 
bedded within the asphalt pit. The cost of 
electric operation is much less than the fuel 
cost plus labor of attendance. This design 
has been adopted by paving companies all 
over the country—and the department is 
constantly being asked for details. 
Recent development of in-plant feeding, 
as part of employee relations and working 
efficiency, has made electric cooking a very 


good producer of new load. Recently the 
first Los Angeles all-electric fire house was 
opened, with space and water heating, and 
an electric kitchen. A number of the latest 
telephone buildings are all-electric, with 
high-level lighting, air conditioning, and 
electric kitchens. Chefs are frequently 
taken on tours of electric kitchens—some- 
times to show them various ways of ar- 
ranging such facilities, for managing new 
kitchens being installed, and for their fa- 
vorable decisions in adopting the electric 
methods. 

At the University of California at Los 
Angeles, there has recently been estab- 
lished a course in restaurant management 
(using all-electric cooking) and it is be- 
lieved that it is the first of its kind in the 
country. 


iy may be well to add, for management 

as well as the young engineer, that this 
kind of salesmanship in building load is 
not even a reasonable facsimile of the va- 
riety deplored by technical men. There is 
no high-pressure salesmanship used ; no un- 
due influences created. Sales resistance is 
overcome because utility sales are based on 
service, engineering data, and solid facts. 
Decisions are made by businessmen for 
their own benefit. 

If a young engineer has the ability and 
liking for the sales work and undertakes 
it, he will still be an engineer, and perhaps 
a better one. He will have to keep up with 
progress in the application of electrical en- 
ergy in commercial and industrial fields. 
He will not only be a broader engineer, but 
he will have the satisfaction of being more 
directly helpful to industry and business. 
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Government Power Moved 


Ahead 


HE Democrats in Congress had a field 

day on June 29th when they succeed- 
ed in blasting two controversial govern- 
ment power project measures out of com- 
mittees, and quite possibly in time for 
final action before the session ends. The 
most surprising turn of events was the 
action of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee in voting 18 to 16 to let the New 
York State Power Authority build a 
$425,000,000 power plant at Niagara 
Falls, New York. The committee rejected 
any idea of a compromise in the govern- 
ment versus private power controversy 
that has raged in New York state and 
Congress for more than six years. The 
bill approved by the committee was iden- 
tical with the Lehman Bill, recently passed 
by the Senate. It contains the full-scale 
federal-type “‘preference clause.” 

The other trick won by the government 
power bloc on June 29th was the action 
of the Joint Congressional Atomic Ener- 
gy Committee in approving the Gore Bill, 
calling for government construction of 
large-scale atomic power plants. The 
measure would authorize the Atomic 
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the Utilities 


Energy Commission to spend $400,000,- 
000 to accelerate the nation’s program for 
getting electric power from the atom. 
The commission, speaking for the admin- 
istration, had opposed tie measure. 
Chairman Clinton P. Anderson (Demo- 
crat, New Mexico) said the vote on the 
measure was 14 to 0. The four Republican 
Senators on the committee withheld their 
votes. 

The House committee’s action came as 
a climax to a number of confusing devel- 
opments, to say nothing of misunder- 
standings and mixed signals. First, there 
was the testimony on the previous day of 
the counsel for Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation in announcing that his or- 
ganization would agree to an arrange- 
ment to let the New York State Power 
Authority build the plant, provided that 
the preference clause was modified so as 
to give the New York companies some as- 
surance that they would get a substantial 
amount of the power when the plants are 
built. He explained that his company’s 
position had been brought under consid- 
erable pressure as a result of the recent 
rock slide in the Niagara gorge which 
wiped out two-thirds of the Schoellkopf 
generating plant. 





WASHINGTON AND THE UTILITIES 


Wes the Niagara spokesman was 
asked if he also spoke for the other 
four privately owned companies in the 
state, he was unable to say at the time. But 
next day Chairman Buckley (Democrat, 
New York) of the House Public Works 
Committee was able to produce a tele- 
gram of conformance signed by the other 
four company presidents. The New York 
State Power Authority was agreeable to 
the compromise on the preference clause. 
But the Republican Congressmen who 
have been fighting the battle along lines 
of private enterprise were confounded 
and considerably miffed. 

On top of that somebody got caught 
flatfooted in committee so that, by a par- 
liamentary maneuver, the so-called com- 
promise was not even voted on. The com- 
mittee first rejected, 20 to 14, an attempt 
to pass a bill that would have given the 
power development project to private en- 
terprise. Even as the committee acted, 
tempers flared. Representative Gordon H. 
Scherer (Republican, Ohio), an advocate 
of private development of Niagara power, 
protested that he was “not given an op- 
portunity to strike out the preference 
clause” in the bill. The preference clause 
gives priority to municipalities and co- 
operatives in buying the power that is to 
be produced at the forthcoming power 
plant. 

Representative John A. Blatnik (Dem- 
ocrat, Minnesota), who presided at the 
committee session, said Scherer’s motion 
to strike the controversial clause was 
sidetracked by a parliamentary move to 
vote directly on the bill. Buckley said he 
would try to get the bill cleared by the 
House Rules Committee for House action. 


f tw atomic energy bill, sponsored by 
Senator Gore (Democrat, Tennes- 
see), originally called for the construction 
of six differently designed atomic power 


plants in different parts of the nation. As 
approved, the bill specified no exact num- 
ber of power plants to be constructed. But 
it authorized and “directed” the commis- 
sion to carry out two different plant con- 
struction projects. 

1. ‘As soon as practicable” the com- 
mission would be directed to contract for 
construction of “large-scale prototype 
power reactor demonstration facilities” 
capable of producing electric energy “in 
industrial or commercial quantities.” 

2. The commission would also be re- 
quired to speed the development of new 
reactor designs showing significant tech- 
nical advances. As soon as practicable 
after the designs are ready the commis- 
sion would build smaller prototypes of no 
larger than 50,000-kilowatt capacity. 

In addition, the commission would have 
responsibility for getting up as rapidly as 
possible an “international co-operation 
and assistance” program to help other 
nations with design, construction, and op- 
eration of atomic power plants. 

The bill states that it is the policy of the 
United States to “accelerate” the civilian 
atomic power program and maintain lead- 
ership in atomic power technology. To ac- 
complish the purpose it calls for construc- 
tion of demonstration facilities for do- 
mestic use and foreign applications, as 
fast as is consistent with the atomic art. 
Its preamble states that the bill aims at 
advancing the international atomic agency 
and President Eisenhower’s atoms-for- 
peace plan. Approval by the Joint Senate- 
House Committee sends the bill to the 
Senate and House for action. Power 
company spokesmen and other industrial 
executives have opposed the measure and 
it is sure to have strong opposition. 


NDERSON told newsmen he thinks the 
committee, engaging in a “good deal 
of give and take” in the terms of the fina! 
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bill, met the objections of private indus- 
try. That apparently referred to the re- 
quirement that the government-owned 
plants be located at AEC installations. 
The committee chairman said he believes 
the bill will “enable private industry to 
move more rapidly” in the field of atomic 
power. While no number of plants were 
specified in the final version of the bill, 
Anderson said the $400,000,000 author- 
ization would finance three such plants. It 
was understood a late draft of the meas- 
ure specified three large-scale plants and 
two of the 50,000-kilowatt type. 

In view of the AEC opposition to the 
Gore Bill, it is believed that the adminis- 
tration may still fight it if President Eisen- 
hower has to veto. A similar threat has 
been made from the Republican side with 
respect to the controversial Hell’s Canyon 
bill to set up a high federal dam in place 
of the three private company dams li- 
censed by the FPC. Democrats in Con- 
gress indicate they do not care about this 
happening as long as it gives them an is- 
sue to talk about in the campaign elec- 
tions. The Republicans, of course, would 
prefer to fight off final action by Congress 
sO as not to involve the President and 
blur the impact of any so-called ‘“‘power 
issue” during the coming campaign. 


> 


The Gas Lobby Probe 


vo investigation of the special Sen- 
ate committee, headed by Senator 
McClellan (Democrat, Arkansas), on 
who lobbied for what during the passage 
of the now vetoed gas bill has not pro- 
duced much excitement. In fact, compar- 
ing testimony of witnesses, including 
Walter Reuther, vice president of the 
AFL-CIO, it would appear that the argu- 
ment is getting down to discussion of how 
much money was spent by various parties 
rather than the propriety of spending the 
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same for such purposes. Reuther, who 
also heads the United Automobile Work- 
ers Union, admits that that organization 
spent $38,762.43 trying to defeat the gas 
bill, and frankly admitted that the union 
was lobbying. “I say very frankly to you: 
We were lobbying,” Reuther declared. 
“We were trying to influence votes.” 

Attacking what he called “the oil and 
gas lobby,” Reuther said its spokesmen 
were “long on cash and short on honesty” 
when they disclaimed any knowledge of 
lobbying. Reuther told Chairman Mc- 
Clellan he does not think the proponents 
of the gas bill “did anything illegal” in 
trying to advance it. But he said that, ac- 
cording to previous testimony, they used 
“consumers’ dollars and tax dollars” to 
make their fight. 

Needless to say, the committee mem- 
bers did not take very enthusiastically to 
the implied suggestion that a lobbying 
dollar spent by a labor union is any more 
pure than a lobbying dollar spent by gas 
and oil interests. But Reuther did make a 
distinction between straight lobbying and 
campaign expenditures which he regard- 
ed as pretty underhanded business. After 
comparing the Auto Workers’ relatively 
smaller expenses with an alleged $1,700,- 
000 spent on behalf of the bill, Reuther 
said that campaign expenditures are more 
significant than lobbying, although the 
two are closely tied. He said campaign 
contributions are “the key to the over-all 
problem of influence on legislation.” He 
proposed that any adult be allowed to con- 
tribute $5 to one candidate for the Senate, 
the House, the presidency, and to one po- 
litical committee—a total of $20 for a 
presidential year and $15 for each off- 
year election. 


 eecerene comments brought a quick 


rejoinder from Senator Barry 
Goldwater (Republican, Arizona). Gold- 
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water has contended in the past that 
Reuther’s union is using compulsory 
union dues to finance political activities 
that do not jibe with the views of some 
of its members. Goldwater said Reuther 
was charging, “in effect,” that every Sen- 
ator and House member who voted for 
the gas bill “did so because he got a cam- 
paign contribution.” 

“I did not say that,” Reuther replied. 

“The inference is there,” Goldwater 
said. 

“I did not infer that,” Reuther replied. 
He said he meant that “by and large” 
when the oil industry “subsidizes” a cam- 
paign with heavy spending the voting rec- 
ords of the candidate reflect it. 

Goldwater also asked Reuther if he 
would not make the same “charge” 
against Senators the union supported— 
that they followed the union’s views. 


Reuther replied that the UAW tried to | 


give support to legislators who “on bal- 
ance” worked for the public interest. The 
UAW, Reuther said, supported Senators 
who voted for the gas bill as well as Sen- 
ators who were against it. 


| promeen Mayor Alex M. Clark of In- 
dianapolis testified that he, too, “was 
lobbying” as chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Consumers and Small Producers 
which spent $37,711 in behalf of the nat- 
ural gas bill. But Clark took mild excep- 
tion to Reuther’s statement that other pro- 
gas bill groups were lobbying too. He said 
it is a “fine line” between lobbying and 
educational campaigns. 

Clark said as the Washington director 
of the Consumers Committee he was, in 
effect, its policy maker. He contacted per- 
haps fourteen Senators and sent out mail- 
ings with “fact cards” on the measure. 
He said the group made no campaign con- 
tributions. 

The committee also questioned Guy 


Nunn, UAW radio director, who makes 
morning and afternoon news broadcasts 
from Detroit, on a part of a broadcast 
made on the debate of the Case disclosure. 
Nunn’s broadcast asserted that it had long 
been known that the oil “lobby” was “buy- 
ing Senators by the bushel.” 

Nunn commented that he had “made 
more judicious statements in my time.” 
He called the statement a “mistake,” and 
he agreed with Senator John F. Kennedy 
(Democrat, Massachusetts) that its re- 
flection on all Senators was unfortunate. 
He testified that he knew of no Senators 
who were “bribed” or “bought” as those 
terms would be used in court. 


HEN McClellan asked why Nunn 
had not used those terms, the com- 
mentator replied : “I would confess that I 
should have.” But he declined to apologize 
for the statement, insisting that no apol- 
ogy was justified. When Goldwater joined 
McClellan in saying the Senate deserved 
an apology, Nunn offered to “swap apol- 
ogies” with Goldwater. He contended 
that Goldwater, and other Senators, have 
made statements about the UAW and 
CIO which were just as “unflattering.” 
And so the hearings ended on an inde- 
cisive note of semiapologies and implied 
charges of “you’re another.” It is not sur- 
prising that a good many Congressmen 
are showing signs of being bored with the 
whole business. Meanwhile Washington- 
ians were chuckling over a cartoon which 
appeared in The Washington Post-Times 
Herald, showing the gas lobby waltzing 
around the prize-fight ring with the sena- 
torial investigation, while a frustrated 
public squirms in a ring-side seat. The 
title: “It’s Been Most Charming!” It 
could be, of course, that the press is dis- 
appointed in the very fact that there are 
no sensational developments to be re- 
ported. 
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Victory on Reimbursement 


HE fight to establish the principle 

that telephone companies and other 
utilities should be reimbursed from fed- 
eral funds for facility removal costs ended 
in partial victory as the President signed 
the federal-aid highway bill (HR 10660) 
into law. In agreeing on a compromise 
bill, subsequently approved by the Con- 
gress for presidential signature, the 
House-Senate conferees dropped a 2 per 
cent limiting factor on the amounts of 
federal funds allocated to a project which 
could be used for utility reimbursement 
purposes. 

The law, as finally approved, permits 
utility reimbursement by the state from 
federal funds in the same proportion as 
those funds are expended on the project. 
In other words, where the federal-aid 
share of a given highway project is so 
much percentage and state policy allows 
full or partial reimbursement, federal 
funds may be used for utility reimburse- 
ment up to the same percentage of the to- 
tal amount of relocation expense. It denies 
payment only where it would violate the 
law of the state or some contracted obli- 
gation between a utility and the state. 

As was stated in the conference report, 
the bill “recognizes the equity of reim- 
bursing utilities for the cost of relocating 
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facilities when required for federal-aid 
highway projects. ... (It) makes it clear 
that it is the intention of the federal gov- 
ernment to assume its proportionate share 
of utility relocation costs whenever a state 
allows such costs.” Full implementation 
of this intention, however, cannot be fully 
achieved unless changes in state policy are 
secured by utilities in the 42 states where 
existing law or contract arrangements 
prevent reimbursement under the restric- 
tions in the new federal highway law. 

The conferees eliminated the 2 per cent 
restriction, which they felt was likely to 
create unnecessary “administrative diff- 
culties.” They stated that it could have 
caused inequities, particularly to small 
utilities and municipalities, and “in some 
instances resulted in failure to fully re- 
imburse states which would otherwise 
have been reimbursed under the policy . .. 
of reimbursing states that pay relocation 
costs.” 


¥ 


Loutstana Phone Rate 
Reduction Ordered 


or increase application of South- 

ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Company was rejected (June 23rd) by the 
Louisiana Public Service Commission, 
which then ordered the utility to reduce 
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its present Louisiana rates by $3,940,000 
a year. Southern Bell had asked for an 
annual rate increase of $6,581,000. 

In announcing that the commission’s 
ruling would be appealed to the courts, 
W. K. Boardman, Jr., vice president and 
general manager for the company in Lou- 
isiana, declared that the action “in the 
face of a clear and urgent need for im- 
provement in our Louisiana earnings . . 
shows a shocking disregard of the facts.” 

The opinion written by the commission 
said that the company’s position that its 
ability to sell its securities would be im- 
paired if its Louisiana earnings were re- 
duced was “ridiculous in view of the fact 
that every issue of common stock by 
Southern Bell is bought by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company of 
New York... no matter what the earn- 
ings are.” 

The company had maintained during 
hearings on the rate application that any 
decrease in rates would force “a severe 
cutback” in the presently planned $97,- 
000,000 construction program for 1956- 
57. The commission’s opinion called these 
statements “absurd” and said “it is not 


the duty of telephone subscribers to pro- 


vide the capital with which Southern Bell 
conducts its business.” 

The commission said its ruling was the 
first since World War II on any Bell sys- 
tem company in the United States which 
resulted in a rate decrease. 

Under the order decreasing rates, pub- 
lic pay-station rates were cut from a dime 
to a nickel, effective September Ist, and 
all Louisiana intrastate long-distance toll 
rates by 20 per cent, effective August Ist. 


” 
Western Union Rate Raise 
Asked 


CC has been asked to raise Western 
Union Telegraph Company rates to 


105 


provide additional yearly revenues of 
about $11,400,000 beginning July 29th. 
The company proposed in its petition to 
boost telegram rates by five to 15 cents 
outside the so-called first zone, which 
would be enlarged from 75 to 125 miles. 
Night and day letter rates would be raised 
a corresponding amount, but the charge 
for additional groups of five words would 
be hiked a minimum of one-half cent and 
a maximum of one cent, depending on the 
zone. 

Boosts in the charge on money orders 
would also follow the pattern set by the 
telegram increase, but the minimum rate 
henceforth would apply to money orders 
worth up to $20 instead of the present 
$15 figure. A company spokesman said 
the difference of $3,600,000 between the 
$11,400,000 rate increase requested and 
the $15,000,000 raise in wages the com- 
pany must meet next year because of re- 
cently granted employee pay increases is 


expected to be made up by future rate in- 
creases on such services as international 
messages and commercial news wires. 


¥ 


FCC Telephone Accounting 
Rules Changed 


Grane will accrue to class A and B 
telephone companies subject to FCC 
jurisdiction as a result of changes made 
by the commission in its accounting rules. 
Under the new rules, construction jobs of 
authorized gross construction expendi- 
tures of under $10,000 could be charged 
directly to Account 100.1, Telephone Plant 
in Service. Formerly, such jobs have been 
charged initially to Account 100.2, Tele- 
phone Plant under Construction, unless 
they could be completed in less than two 
months. On completion, they were then 
placed in the Telephone Plant in Service 
account. 

Comment received by the commission 
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on the proposed change showed the com- 
panies favored the change, recommend- 
ing a $15,000 instead of $10,000 limita- 
tion. State commissions were divided in 
opinion and the Communications Work- 
ers of America opposed. In its order, FCC 
took the position that the effect of the 
changes on telephone company revenue 
requirements would be “minor.” 


¥ 


WU’s Junior Shareholder 


ee Union is blushing proudly 

—and for good reason. It was 
named first choice as an investment by the 
nation’s youngest financial wizard, 10- 
year-old Leonard Ross of Tujunga, Cali- 
fornia, who backed his judgment with 
cash. Ross announced his purchase June 
29th during a tour of Western Union’s 
high-speed message center at Los Angeles 
which serves the three-state area of Ari- 
zona, Utah, and New Mexico. 

Young Ross, whose vast knowledge of 
Wall Street operations amazed the ex- 
perts and won him $100,000 last May on 
the NBC-TV program “The Big Sur- 
prise,” said he had invested $2,500 in 
Western Union stock after a careful sur- 
vey of the market. It was his first pur- 
chase of any stock and the money used 
was a recent gift to him by the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Informed of young Ross’ selection, 
Western Union President Walter P. Mar- 
shall said: 


We are delighted that Leonard Ross 
selected Western Union as his first in- 
vestment. We welcome him as one of 
our youngest share owners and he can 
be assured that we shall continue to do 
our best to justify his faith in the com- 
pany’s continued progress and future. 
Weare just beginning a new, electronic 
age which promises further revolution- 
ary changes and advances in facsimile 
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and other forms of communication, 
surpassing even the marvels of today. 


“My decision,” Leonard said, “was 
based on Western Union’s remarkable 
progress in modernizing and mechanizing 
its operations, its expanding use of fac- 
simile and microwave, and its steadily in- 
creasing sale of private wire and facsimile 
systems. While I do not try to predict the 
future prices of any stock, I believe West- 
ern Union has a tremendous growth po- 


tential.” 
ep 


Emergency Priorities for 
Telephone Service 


tes FCC requested the assistance of 
the telephone industry in putting a 
priority system for essential private line 
service into effect, as of July 1, 1956. The 
system, which was worked out by the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization in collabora- 
tion with the Bell system and USITA, as 
well as the FCC and other government 
agencies, is designed to provide for an or- 
derly resumption of essential private line 
service which might be interrupted by a 
national disaster or other causes during a 
national emergency. As set up, the priori- 
ty system differentiates three classes of 
users entitled to preferred service. The 
three classes of priority include, in broad 
terms, the following intercity private line 
users: class I, direct defense communica- 
tion, including civil and military warn- 
ings, alerts, proclamations, etc.; class II, 
supplementary type of emergency infor- 
mation, such as reports of damages, civil 
defense activities, etc. ; and class III, com- 
munications involving public health and 
safety, essential public services, mainte- 
nance of essential supplies, etc. Private 
line customers will be held responsible, be- 
ginning July Ist, for determination of 
priority classification of their usage on 
full or part-time basis. 








Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


Notes on Public Power 
Developments 


HE annual report of the Bonneville 

Power Administration for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, disclosed that 
revenues reached a peak of $52,000,000, 
a 15 per cent increase over the previous 
year. This was largely due to installation 
of 443,000 kilowatts new capacity (four 
at McNary, three at Lookout Point, two 
at Albeni Falls, and one in Dexter). The 
federal investment in “capital assets and 
expenses allocated to commercial power” 
was about $1.4 billion. The Columbia 
river power system operated by Bonne- 
ville generated 62 per cent of the total 
energy produced by major utilities in the 
region, supplying 5.9 billion kilowatt- 
hours for use by members of the North- 
west Power Pool and for industries and 
nonpool utilities served by the system. 
Deliveries of interruptible power to in- 
dustrial customers were curtailed from the 
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latter part of March to early May, 1956, 
due to low temperatures which delayed 
the spring runoff of flood waters. 

Plans to make the federal grid avail- 
able for wheeling nonfederal generation 
to load centers, wherever most econom- 
ical and feasible to do so, were reported 
progressing rapidly. Joint studies are well 
under way to explore wheeling possibili- 
ties with the city of Tacoma Cowlitz proj- 
ects, the Grant County PUD Priest Rap- 
ids project, the Portland General Electric 
Company Pelton project, and the project- 
ed Pacific Northwest Power Company 
Mountain Sheep and Pleasant Valley 
dams. 


Fame of rate structures and pro- 
cedures was completed last Novem- 
ber by Ford, Bacon & Davis and “is ex- 
pected to be the basis for simplifying and 
streamlining rate schedules and proced- 
ures in line with current utility practices.” 
Substantial savings in costs of dams and 
transmission equipment, together with 
sales of large quantities of dump power 
previously without a market, made it pos- 
sible to extend the administration’s basic 
wholesale power rate of $17.50 per kilo- 
watt-year unchanged for at least another 
year, or through December 20, 1957. 
An increase in revenues, but a decline 
in net revenues, was forecast by Bonne- 
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ville for the fiscal years 1956-57. Thus, 
it was estimated that in fiscal 1956 (re- 
cently ended) only about 10 per cent of 
revenues would be carried to net com- 
pared with over 16 per cent in 1955, 19 
per cent in 1954, and 40 per cent in 1952. 
Thus, repayments of power capital invest- 
ment are being reduced, although still 
ahead of schedule. Thus far about 17 per 
cent of the government’s investment has 
been repaid. 

Projects built in recent years have been 
much more expensive than the earlier con- 
struction of Bonneville and Grand Coulee. 
As a result in the three years after 1952 
revenues increased 30 per cent, kilowatt- 
hours 28 per cent, operation and mainte- 
nance expenses 37 per cent, depreciation 
103 per cent, and interest expense 109 
per cent. Total capacity of the system as 
of June 30, 1955, was 3,600,000 kilowatts 
as compared with 2,500,000 in 1952, when 
the only completed projects were Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee. The 3-year in- 
crease represented the completion of 285,- 
000 kilowatts at Hungry Horse, 120,000 
kilowatts at Lookout Point, 100,000 kilo- 
watts at Detroit, 560,000 kilowatts at Mc- 
Nary, and 61,000 kilowatts miscellaneous 
units. 


_ aluminum industry accounted for 
nearly one-third of 1955 revenues, 
compared with 51 per cent in 1945 and 42 
per cent in 1949, Other industries con- 
tributed 13 per cent, publicly owned utili- 
ties 34 per cent, and privately owned 19 
per cent. (See accompanying chart.) Sales 
of firm power to aluminum companies 
have remained fairly steady since 1948 
despite the large increase in total sales. 
Much of the increase in output has gone 
to other utility companies and to miscel- 
laneous industries, although the aluminum 
companies have received a moderate ad- 
ditional amount of power on an inter- 
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ruptible basis. BPA delivered 3 billion 
kilowatt-hours of interruptible energy to 
industrial companies in 1955, an increase 
of 17 per cent over the previous year. 

During its seventeen years of operation 
BPA has sold power at an average rate 
of 2.39 mills per kilowatt-hour. Alumi- 
num plants got the lowest rate, 2.15 mills, 
due to their very high load factor, which 
approaches 100 per cent. 

Following are the scheduled additions 
to BPA’s present 4,000,000-kilowatt ca- 
pacity : 


Initial Date 


Capacity 
In Service 


Mill. KW 

Pending Projects 
Chief Joseph 1, 
The Dalles L 
Ice Harbor : 


Authorized Projects 
Libby 6 
Priest Rapids 1.0* 
John Day ie 


*See below re Grant County PUD. 


0 Sept., 1955 
1 April, 1957 
3 Dec., 1961 


If all of these projects (plus a number 
of small ones not listed) should be com- 
pleted, the capacity of 24 BPA projects 
would approximate 9,800,000 kilowatts. 

On June 5th, the FPC granted Puget 
Sound P&L a 50-year permit for con- 
struction of its $35,000,000 hydroelectric 
power project on Baker river in Whatcom 
and Skagit counties, Washington. Gen- 
erating equipment at the new dam will 
have a capacity of 85,000 kilowatts, and 
55,000 kilowatts will also be added at the 
Lower Baker station. 


_ “partnership” projects for devel- 
oping public power in the Northwest 
are making fairly good progress. Grant 
County PUD recently sold $166,000,000 
Columbia river-Priest Rapids hydroelec- 
tric production system revenue 3% per 
cent bonds due 2005. The district has en- 
tered into power sales contracts with 
Pacific Power & Light, Portland General 
Electric, Puget Sound P&L, Washington 
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Water Power, the cities of Seattle and 
Tacoma and others, also PUD’s in Cow- 
litz and Kittitas counties, for the sale of 
about 63.5 per cent of the electric output 
of the project. The district will retain 36.5 
per cent for its own use. Name-plate rat- 
ing of the Priest Rapids units will be 631,- 
000 kilowatts. 

At recent Federal Power Commission 
hearings, four public groups—the cities 
of Tacoma, McMinnville, and Eugene, 
and the Grant County PUD—supported 
the proposal of Pacific Northwest Power 
Company to build the Mountain Sheep 
and Pleasant Valley dams, a $213,000,000 
project on the Middle Snake river de- 
signed to produce 1,400,000 kilowatts. 
Some 70 statements were entered in favor 
of the project, most of them pointing to 
the area’s need for new power. 

The $760,000,000 giant irrigation and 
power program on the Upper Colorado 
river has finally taken shape after many 
years of local agitation, due to the ad- 
ministration’s strong support. This proj- 
ect is expected to bring water to 132,000 
acres of semiarid land and add water to 
234,000 acres already irrigated; and also 
to produce about 900,000 kilowatts of 
electricity. 

In British Columbia the power commis- 
sion is investigating the possibility of 
building a $200,000,000 hydroelectric 
project on the Homathko and Southkate 
rivers, which it is estimated would pro- 
vide more than 1,300,000 horsepower. 
A dam on the Columbia river at Mica 
Creek, proposed some time ago, would 
have a potential of 1,500,000 horsepower. 


H™: CANYON remains a political 
“hot potato,” despite the fact that 
Idaho Power is proceeding with its pro- 
gram to construct three dams as a sub- 
stitute for the one so-called federal high 
dam. Raymond Moley in “Perspective” 
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(Newsweek, May 21st) has marshaled the 
arguments for the company project. It is 
estimated that the Idaho Power dams will 
cost less than half the amount of the fed- 
eral high dam, and will deliver nearly as 
much power. The federal dam would take 
much longer to build, and would pay to 
various taxing units of government only 
about one-fifth as much over a 50-year 
period as Idaho Power would pay. Pro- 
ponents of the federal dam are still busy 
in the courts and in congressional log- 
rolling. The U. S. court of appeals has 
denied the request of public power groups 
for an order stopping work on Brownlee 
dam by Idaho Power, pending a final 
decision. 


je Power Authority of the State of 
New York, in its twenty-fifth annual 
report issued in February, stated that the 
St. Lawrence project is on schedule and 
that the first power will be generated in 
a little over two years. Power will be sold 
to Aluminum Company of America, the 
state of Vermont, the city of Plattsburg, 
and the Plattsburg Air Force Base; 
marketing of the remaining power is un- 
der way and firm agreements will have 
been completed by the end of this year. 
An agreement was reached with Niagara 
Mohawk Power and New York State 
Electric & Gas for wheeling power to Ver- 
mont and Plattsburg. 


> 


Niagara Mohawk Power's 
Disaster 


—o MonHAWK Power on June 
7th suffered possibly the worst 
disaster to befall any utility company in 
peacetime—two of its three hydro units 
at Schoellkopf station were completely 
demolished by a rock fall. The remaining 
unit (3A) was not directly hurt by the 
fall, but fires in the generators and a flood 
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from the disrupted waterways resulted in 
considerable damage. Engineers and geol- 
ogists have been at work studying the 
damage to the remaining unit and the pos- 
sibility of rehabilitation. 

The company expects that is can re- 
cover some value through its fire policies 


on plant 3A (the remaining unit), but 
there seems little prospect of collecting 
insurance from the effects of the rock 
slide and flood. Early press reports of the 
disaster mentioned an estimated $100,- 
000,000 cost of rebuilding and apparently 
the management feared that this figure 
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Northern Nat. Gas Pi GPU GOERS: ios canbe $s cece boule 
Northern States Power Argus Research Corporation 
AGING HEME chars des sissies vaneardacws Argus Research Corporation 
Testi ks isce denn saxvtasss line xl ca OCT CE 
Peoples G. L. & Coke Argus Research Corporation 
Scranton-Springbrook Water A. G. Becker & Co. 
Shawinigan Water & Pr. Dawson, Hannaford, Inc. 
BOMPONM SON ci or eng cass Sain seesessseseieme ROSEN CO ok ccstiscccnesinee sels 
SOUL WESTER Si <cbips ole ca Sidwrwle siasldle-ois die We Bratton Ga COn ie nies seis seein shee 
AMA AMM eR aot carers Siow auis cis also odie shin sieTe Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 

Beane (Investors Reader) 
7 OM |) Vi. he: ee eee 
First California Company 
Argus Research Corporation 
FORO TUM Ge OO axes, sacs eros eee eels 
Loewi & Co. (Milwaukee) 


Company Analyses 
American & Foreign Power 
American Natural Gas 
Anglo-Canadian Telephone 
Anglo-Canadian Telephone 


Texas Ill. Nat. Gas Pipeline 
Washington Nat. Gas 
Wisconsin Elec. Power 
Wisconsin Electric Power 
Wisconsin Power & Light 


*Similar lists appeared in the March 15th issue; in the November 10, August 18, May 12, February 3, 
1955, issues; also in earlier years. 


April 
Feb. 
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would be construed as the amount lost. 
President Machold made it clear that the 
book loss would be between $10,000,000 
and $20,000,000, depending on whether 
unit 3A could profitably be rehabilitated. 
The maximum loss of $20,000,000 would 
include about $11,000,000 for buildings 
and generating machinery and $9,000,000 
covering the canal, tunnel, land, etc., in 
connection with the diversion of water 
from the falls to the plant. 


_ original cost of the Schoellkopf 
plant, with its installed capacity of 
335,000 kilowatts, was $36,000,000, now 
written down to $20,000,000. Various por- 
tions of the Schoellkopf plant had been 
built during the years 1907-24 and the 
conversion of part of 3A was done during 
1932-49. In the earlier years construction 
costs were of course only a fraction of 
present-day costs. 

Even if the maximum loss of $20,000,- 
000 should be written off the books, a sub- 
stantial tax saving would be available— 
the exact amount cannot be estimated be- 
cause the depreciation reserve based on 
the company’s tax reports may be some- 
what larger than that shown in its stock- 
holders’ books. In any event, it appears 
likely that the net loss after tax savings 
will not exceed $1 per share, reducing the 
recent book value of $20 to $19—a loss 
which would soon be recovered through 
retained earnings. This factor is not im- 
portant, therefore. 

More important to stockholders per- 
haps is the effect on current share earn- 
ings, but this is very difficult to appraise 
because plant revenues (and many ele- 
ments of costs) were not segregated. 
President Machold has stated that he does 
not expect 1956 share earnings to drop 
below the level of last year’s $2.22. As 
earlier forecasts for 1956 had approxi- 
mated $2.30 or better, this would seem to 
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indicate that the loss might be in the 
neighborhood of 8 cents for the remain- 
ing half year or possibly at an annual rate 
around 15 cents. 


Se of the industrial power generated 
at Schoellkopf was not made under 
contracts but under regular rate sched- 
ules filed with the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission. These schedules provid- 
ed for billing industrial customers on an 
“other than hydro” rate schedule if the 
power were not generated at Schoellkopf. 
The 20,000 cubic feet of water per second 
at Niagara Falls assigned to Schoellkopf 
under the company’s federal license 
(granted in 1921 and expiring in 1971), 
which is no longer being used by Niagara 
Mohawk, can now be used by the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Commission, for the time 
being, under terms of the 1950 treaty. The 
Ontario commission has not converted all 
its 25-cycle generating plants to 60-cycle, 
and hence has agreed to supply Niagara 
Mohawk with about 230,000-kilowatt ca- 
pacity on a firm basis for at least three 
years. (Niagara also has some 25-cycle 
capacity at the old Adams plant, as well 
as at the Huntley steam station at Buffalo, 
which can supply part of the needed pow- 
er.) This will take care of the industrial 
customers using 25-cycle power and it is 
probable that they will continue convert- 
ing slowly to 60-cycle. 

The company has not yet completed 
negotiations with the Ontario commission 
regarding the cost of purchased firm 25- 
cycle power (all previous purchases of 
electricity had been on an interruptible 
basis) but in our opinion such cost might 
be in the neighborhood of 5 or 54 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. To compensate for this 
higher cost the company immediately be- 
gan billing its 25-cycle customers at about 
7 mills, except for power generated at the 
Adams plant. This will leave a margin 
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of about 14-2 mills per kilowatt-hour to 
cover transmission and distribution costs, 
general overhead, taxes, and leave some 
contribution to shareholders. It is impossi- 
ble to gauge the net result, but the com- 
pany is hopeful that results will work out 
favorably ; 7.e., without very much diminu- 


tion of share earnings. 
I the meantime, the issue over the de- 
velopment of 1,100,000 kilowatts ad- 
ditional power at Niagara Falls (under 
the 1950 treaty) seems to be coming to a 
head after five years’ delay. The New 
York State Power Authority, headed by 
Robert Moses, not satisfied with the job 
of building the St. Lawrence power de- 
velopment, wishes to be assigned the Ni- 
agara project as well. Niagara Mohawk 
Power and four associated utilities have 
for some years been planning to do this 
work, and two years ago the House of 
Representatives passed a bill assigning the 
project to the private utilities, which bill 
later died. Recently, the Senate passed the 
Lehman Bill assigning the project to the 


e 


New York State Power Authority, and 
the House Committee on Public Works 
has reported out a bill in the same form as 
the Lehman Bill. However, it must also be 
cleared by the more conservative Rules 
Committee before it can reach the floor. 

This bill contains the usual “preference 
clause” commonly inserted in federal 
power project statutes. Adoption of such 
a clause for a state project might well open 
the way for competing government trans- 
mission lines, municipal condemnation of 
private utility property, etc. The attorney 
general of New York state has expressed 
the view that the provisions of the Leh- 
man Bill relating to preference in the dis- 
tribution of power contravene the laws of 
the state of New York. This raises a seri- 
ous question as to whether the State Pow- 
er Authority could accept a license sub- 
ject to such provisions. It is understood 
that Mr. Moses would like to see the pref- 
erence clause removed from the bill. 
Doubtless government power proponents 
in Congress, however, consider it an im- 
portant factor. 


RECENT FINANCIAL DATA ON GAS UTILITY STOCKS 


6/27/56 Divi- 
Price dend 
About Rate 


Pipelines 

Alabama-Tenn. Nat. Gas 19 
Commonwealth Nat. Gas . 
East. Tenn. Nat. Gas. .. 
Mississippi Riv. Fuel .... 
Southern Nat. Gas 

wenn, Gas Trans, ..... 
Texas East. Trans 

Texas Gas Trans. ...... 
Transcont. Gas P. L. 


$ .80h 
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Averages 
Integrated Companies 
American Nat. Gas 
Arkansas-Louisiana Gas . 
Colo. Interstate Gas ... 
Columbia Gas System ... 
Commonwealth Gas 
Consol. Gas Util. ....... 
Consol, Nat. Gas 
El Paso Nat. Gas 
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Share Earnings* —— 
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rent 
Period 


Mar. 
Dec. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Dec. 

Mar. 
Mar. 


$1.41 
2.61 
.68 
2.06 
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Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Dec. 
Mar. 


Equitable Gas 
Kansas-Nebr. Nat. Gas .. 
Lone Star Gas 
Montana-Dakota Util. ... 
Mountain Fuel Supply ... 
National Fuel Gas 
Northern Nat. Gas 
Oklahoma Nat. Gas 
Panhandle East. P. L. ... 
Pennsylvania Gas 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke . 
Southern Union Gas .... 
United Gas Corp. ....... 
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Retail Distributors 
Alabama Gas 

Atlanta Gas Light 
Berkshire Gas 
Bridgeport Gas 
Brockton-Taunton Gas .. 
Brooklyn Union Gas .... 
Cascade Nat. Gas 

Central Elec. & Gas .... 
Central Indiana Gas .... 
Chattanooga Gas 

Gas Service 

Hartford Gas 

Haverhill Gas 

Houston Nat. Gas 
Indiana Gas & Water ... 
Kings Co. Lighting .... 
Laclede Gas 

Michigan Gas Utils. .... 
MidSouth Gas 
Minneapolis Gas 
Mississippi Valley Gas .. 
Mobile Gas Service .... 
New Haven Gas 

New Jersey Nat. Gas ... 
North. Illinois Gas 

North Penn Gas 

Pacific Lighting 

Pioneer Natural Gas .... 
Portland Gas & Coke ... 
Portland Gas Light 
Providence Gas 

Rio Grande Valley Gas .. 
South Atlantic Gas 
South Jersey Gas 
United Gas Impr. ...... 
Washington Gas Light .. 
Wash. Nat. Gas 
Western Kentucky Gas .. 
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RECENT FINANCIAL DATA ON TELEPHONE, TRANSIT, AND WATER STOCKS 

Share Earnings* —— Apbros. 
6/27/56 Divi- Cur- Price- Div. Common 

Rev. Price dend Approx. rent % In 12 Mos. Earns. Pay- Stock 
(Mill) About Rate teld Period crease Ended Ratio out Equity 

Communications Companies 
Bell System 

$5,297 S Amer. T. & T. (Cons.) .. 180 $9.00 5.0% $13.11** 8% Feb. 13.7 69% 64% 

245 A Bell Tel. of Canada.... 47 2.00 43 2.43** — Dec. 19.3 82 63 

40 O Cin & Sub. Bell Tel..... 86 450 5.2 5.45 6 Dec. 15.8 83 100 
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Feb. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Dec. 


Mountain Sts. T. & T... 127 6.60 
New England T. & T, ... 143 . 
PACING Te . Sescccies 139 

So. New England Tel. .. 40 
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Averages 


Independents 
Anglo-Canadian Tel. ... 
British Columbia Tel. .. 
Calif. Interstate Tel. .... 
Calif. Water & Tel. .... 
Central Telephone 
Commonwealth Tel. ..... 
Continental Tel. ........ 
Florida Telephone 
General Telephone 
Inter-Mountain Tel. ..... 
Peninsular Tel. ......... 
Rochester VEL .sc.csese 
Southeastern Tel. ....... 
Southwestern States Tel. 
United Utilities 

West Coast Tel. ....... 
Western Union Tel. .... 
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Baltimore Transit “ 12.3% $1.27 
Cincinnati Transit 5 4 34 
Dallas Transit 
Greyhound Corp. ....... 
Los Angeles Transit .... 
Nat. City Lines 

Fifth Ave. Coach Lines . 
Niagara Frontier Trans. . 
Phila, Transit 

Rochester Transit 

St. Louis P. S. 

TWh CIV 06. Ls sicceeess 
United Transit 
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Averages 
Water Companies 
Holding Companies 
American Water Wks. .. 
Operating Companies 
Bridgeport Hydraulic ... 
Calif. Water Service .... 
Elizabethtown Water ... 
Hackensack Water 
Indianapolis Water A . 
Jamaica Water 
New Haven Water 
Ohio Water Service .... 
Phila, & Sub. Water .... 
Plainfield Un. Water ... 
San Jose Water 
Scranton-Springbrook ... 
Southern Calif. Water .. 
West Va. Water Serv. .. 


48% 16% 
78% 57% 
79 29 
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18.7 
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Averages 


A—American Stock Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange. S—New York Stock Ex- 
change, *Earnings are calculated on present number of shares outstanding, except as otherwise indicated. 
**On average shares. (a)—Paid 4 per cent stock dividend. (b)—Paid 10 per cent stock dividend. (d)—Paid 
25 per cent stock dividend. (e)—Also paid 5 per cent stock dividend. (h)—Paid 25 per cent stock dividend. 
NC—Not comparable. NA—Not available. 
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Notes on Recent EEI Convention 


HE twenty-fourth annual Edison 

Electric Institute convention at At- 
lantic City got off to an auspicious start 
as the retiring EEI President Harllee 
Branch, Jr., noted an improved public 
opinion had created an atmosphere en- 
couraging to utilities. The meeting was 
suitably climaxed by the announced for- 
mation of an atomic task force made up 
in part of utility experts to “co-ordinate, 
accelerate, and expand the development of 
nuclear power on a national scale.” 

The move served as an answer by the 
utility industry to advocates of govern- 
ment development of atomic power as con- 
tained in the Gore Bill (S 2725), now 
pending before the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee, which would 
authorize construction of “six nuclear 
power facilities of advanced design in six 
different areas of the country.” 

The technical appraisal task force es- 
tablished by the EEI board on atomic 
power reactors, will include representa- 
tives of the electric utility industry, in- 
terested manufacturing companies, nu- 
clear engineers, and scientists. 

The board also endorsed the formation 
of a national evaluation group to provide 
a continuing means for the scientific, engi- 
neering, and economics of power reactor 
types and designs and selection of those 
which merit development and construc- 
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tion. Such a group could include repre- 
sentatives of government atomic agencies. 
It would supplement the task force and 
provide atomic know-how for the nation. 

The action was taken on recommenda- 
tion of the EEI’s committee on atomic 
power. It was approved unanimously by 
the institute’s directorate at its annual 
meeting held in conjunction with the an- 
nual convention. 

The directors also called specifically for 
a conference of presidents of EEI mem- 
ber companies within ninety days, and 
named Max M. Ulrich a full-time execu- 
tive secretary for the committee on atomic 
power. 

Establishment of the task force was 
viewed by the industry as a solid step in 
the encouragement of electric utility com- 
panies to build atomic plants. With the 
skill and knowledge to evaluate the prac- 
ticality of a certain type reactor, the group 
will be able to recommend construction to 
the industry. In the past, each company 
has made its own decisions on such con- 
struction. 


 Segpeeveenn by various speakers during the 
course of convention addresses con- 
stituted other high lights of the session. 
B. L. England, president of the Atlantic 
City Electric Company, in discussing serv- 
ice responsibilities of the future, noted 
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that the rapid growth of the electric in- 
dustry may outrun even the forecasts of 
the most-optimistic. Stoppages of current 
could be so serious, in certain circum- 
stances, as to approach the proportions of 
disaster. He added: 


It seems to me we have reached the 
point in history where we must do away 
with all the hampering results of paro- 
chialism in power. We must now inter- 
connect our lines across the nation, 
bringing into being the economy and 
reliability of a national grid—an inte- 
grated national or even international 
power supply, forgetting state borders, 
the confines of particular regions—cre- 
ating for reliability in peace and war a 
national network of power that can 
combine the resources of the nation, if 
need be, to cope with almost any emer- 
gency from wind, water, ice, storm, to 
the actions of an enemy. 

The reliability of electric service must 
become so assured that no customer, 
anywhere, need fear that the equipment 
with which he operates his home, his 
health services, his place of business, his 
community, his plant, or the facilities 
bearing on his nation’s safety, will ever 
falter for want of power. 


ee Frank T. Bow (Re- 
publican, Ohio) told the convention 
that federal power agencies are disregard- 
ing the “plain mandate” of Congress in 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 by their 
failure to fix rates for electricity “accord- 
ing to sound business principles.” In his 
view this statement applied to the Army 
Engineers, to the Department of the In- 
terior, and to the Federal Power Com- 
mission, which, he felt, viewed the matter 
of rates for public power primarily from 
the standpoint of the short-term advan- 
tage for relatively few instead of the long- 
term advantage of all. 


“This is largely because those who are 
beneficiaries of the existing discriminatory 
preference are so very vociferous,” he said. 
“Rarely is a voice raised in behalf of the 
taxpayer.” 

With regard to charges for the use of 
money he noted that the Department of 
the Interior has used a figure of 2 per cent, 
yet “at no time has even the mere interest 
on the long-term Treasury borrowings 
averaged as low as 2 per cent.” In the case 
of amortization of interest, another of the 
elements, the number of years allowed for 
amortization is greater than sound busi- 
ness principles would indicate justifiable, 
particularly in view of the potential for 
nuclear power. He pointed out, too, that 
the method of amortization is the reverse 
of what sound business principles dictate. 

Congressman Bow said, with respect to 
the allocation of cost, “In the cases of fed- 
eral multipurpose projects, it is necessary 
to make an allocation of cost against the 
power purpose or function. Clearly,” he 
said, “. . . there should be allocated to 
power no less than is reasonable.” 

In the matter of taxes he commented 
on the fact that “some 10 per cent or so of 
all of the power consumers of the country 
are served with solely federal power and 
therefore... they contribute nothing at all 
toward the cost of the federal government. 
Something of the order of 20 per cent 
more of the nation’s power consumers. . 
are served partially with federal power 
and therefore . . . do not pay their full 
proportionate part of the cost of federal 
government service. The amount of fed- 
eral tax which in this way is avoided must 
be made up by other federal taxpayers, 
mainly by the customers of private power 
companies.” 


N another session of the three-day meet- 
ing,‘ Charles E. Parker, president of 
Central Surveys, Inc., backed up statis- 
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tically, statements made earlier by the in- 
stitute’s president, to the effect that public 
utilities are succeeding in winning the 
backing of public opinion over government 
utility ownership. He said: 


Perception is . . . a relative thing. 
The public sees a business not standing 
alone, but measured against many 
others. It values a business in terms of 
liking it “better” or “not as well,” com- 
pared with other businesses. 

As to the electric power industry, the 
public’s evaluation is emphatically in 
terms of “better.” Wherever people are 
asked to compare this business with 
others, the electric power industry 
stands out for fine service at low cost, 
for quality of personnel, for citizenship 
in the community, and in other respects. 


| <omeeeang to figures presented by Mr. 
Parker, measurement of how the pub- 
lic reacts to conflicting claims and counter- 
claims shows that the electric power in- 
dustry has come a very long and success- 
ful way in gaining public support. Twenty 
years ago a survey of voters by Dr. Gallup 
showed greater preference, by 2 to 1, for 
government ownership than for private 
ownership. Also, by nearly 2 to 1, voters 
favored an extension of the TVA idea to 
other areas in the United States. A Fortune 
magazine survey of the same period 
showed majorities in favor of government 
ownership of electric and gas service, as 
well as water. He added that there were 
near majorities favoring government own- 
ership of telephone systems and bus lines. 


He continued : 


The success of this industry’s defense 
against more sweeping federal encroach- 
ment might suggest that we need to do 
no more. If we are winning, why 
change? Why do we need any sharper 
insight into public attitudes? And why 
do we need to do any better job of op- 
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posing government ownership than we 
are doing now? 

I think the answer may be that the 
whole problem has changed. Twenty 
years ago the problem was one of win- 
ning majority support to our side of the 
issue. But the problem now is the quite 
different one of trying to make that 
majority support effective. 


Admitting that the public has little in- 
terest in the problems of utilities, Mr. 
Parker warned that people generally do 
not have firm convictions favoring private 
ownership. 

“The industry needs no longer think 
[only] of defensive efforts but can con- 
sider action to regain much ground that 
has been lost in former years,” he con- 
cluded. 


be F. A. HARPER of the Foundation 
for Economic Education, Inc., de- 
scribed the use of the term “public utility” 
as applied to government ownership as “a 
most redundant redundancy.” The circular 
thinking that led to the use of the term, 
in this connection, shows striking similar- 
ity to that which has produced the politi- 
gal “give-away” slogan. 
He stated: 


Especially unfortunate have been the 
consequences of the invention of this 
phrase “public utility.” It has created a 
whole chain of thinking which ignores 
its redundancy. From it has sprouted the 
notion of this special category of utili- 
ties—those utilities presumed to some- 
how apply peculiarly to the communal 
mass of humanity rather than to be the 
proper concern of persons as separate 
individuals. But as already explained, 
this concept of a communal mass is it- 
self sheer nonsense from the standpoint 
of justice based on human rights. There 
is no such distinction between the utili- 
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ties of different economic goods and 
services. And so, in this strange an- 
thropology of what passes for thought, 
it seems that a redundancy has now be- 
gotten notions that seriously endanger 
our traditional way of economic life. 
Out of this chain of notions has come 
the idea that it is fitting and proper for 
the political agent of the communal mass 
either to own or impose arbitrary con- 
trol over these “public utilities.” It is 
argued that the public should thus con- 
trol what properly belongs to the public. 
If one asks how the public ever ac- 
quired the essence of ownership rights 
in these things, it will be said that as 
“public utilities” they really always be- 
longed to the public anyhow; that when 
the government gained control of the 
“public utilities,” it was merely regain- 
ing property that had been improperly 
surrendered to private ownership. 


He stressed that these processes which 
are now so generally accepted and en- 
dorsed as justifying communal ownership 
or arbitrary control of “public utilities” 
must be recognized for what they really 
are—Socialism or Communism in sheep’s 
attire. 


—_— W. CrEsaP, JR., executive vice 
president of Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, said that improved commu- 
nications between managers and labor 
leaders is a necessary step toward breaking 
through “the sound barrier in labor man- 
agement relations.” 

No one can put on a dollar sign or apply 
a slide rule to find the answer to why man- 
agers and union leaders ought to know 
each other and communicate concerning 
their respective problems—but it is the key 
ingredient in the improvement of man- 
ager-union relations, and in the develop- 
ment of labor stability, Mr. Cresap told 
the convention. 


Although the problem should first be 
tackled at the company level, efforts to im- 
prove management-union relations should 
not stop there, Mr. Cresap said. He con- 
tinued : 


The accomplishment of better rela- 
tions through intercommunication be- 
tween management as a group and labor 
leadership as a group, on a national 
scale, is an objective to which industry 
might well turn its attention—even 
though the time may not yet be ripe for 
concrete action in this direction. 

One of the features of the American 
economy is the vast amount of com- 
munication accomplished in group meet- 
ings. In industry, meetings of individ- 
ual industries like this one, have become 
a part of the process of doing business. 
Customers and suppliers in most fields 
meet regularly . . . But between man- 
agement and union leaders the valuable 
intercommunication generated in such 
gatherings has been practically fore- 
gone.... 

The thought would be to provide a 
practical means for representatives of 
management and labor leadership to get 
together under relatively informal cir- 
cumstances to talk over matters on 
which an exchange of thinking might 
be mutually helpful, and which might 
well contribute to a gradual improve- 
ment in the country’s industry-labor 
relations climate. 


ie his speech, Representative Frederic R. 
Coudert, Jr. Republican, New York), 
advocated a constitutional amendment 
which would require the government to 
keep the budget balanced except “in time 
of war declared by Congress or during a 
period of grave national emergency.” 
James F. Fairman, vice president in 
charge of engineering, Consolidated Edi- 
son Company of New York, Inc., told his 
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“NO THIS IS NOT A NUCLEAR REACTOR. IT’S A DINE AND 
DANCE JOINT!” 


audience that the electric industry “must 
never forget that it is public consent that 
keeps us in business.” 


nd consent is a triangular affair in- 
volving company personnel, investors, 
and the general public, he said. There can 
be divergent points of interest, but the final 
decisions must fall within the perimeters 
of these three viewpoints if they are to 
endure. 

In his view, the noise in the atomic field 
during the past year was typical of the 
American way of doing things and did not 
imply, as some observers might have con- 
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cluded, that the electric utility industry 
was irrevocably split into two opposing 
camps, that the Congress and the Atomic 
Energy Commission would never agree on 
anything again, that the biologists and the 
physicists were locked in mortal combat. 

In spite of the clamor, perhaps even 
spurred on by it, there has been steady 
progress, in Mr. Fairman’s opinion. 

He made this observation, however : 


The industry feels that competitive 
electric power from the atom cannot be 
forced in a hothouse atmosphere of gov- 
ernment funds. Instead, it should be 
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handled like all the many successful in- 
novations that have been adopted over 
the years. We can point to the success- 
ful introduction and on-the-job develop- 
ment of turbines, of pulverized fuel, of 
the alternating current network, of 
high-tension transmission as examples 
of the surest and swiftest way to follow 
in putting safe and efficient atom power 
on the line. We believe we are skilled 
in the practical application of new de- 
vices and methods. 

Lured by early publicity, investors 
rushed into the atomic field as if it were 
another Klondike. Many of these ven- 
tures proved to be subcritical, in atomic 
terms. The head of one major manu- 
facturing concern found it necessary to 
tell his stockholders that profits from 
hoped-for atom business were at least 
ten years away. 

These early excesses are being ironed 
out and we are left with the impression 
that the investing community, and par- 
ticularly their technical advisers, are 
fully aware of the atom’s potential. 

The general public is the remaining 
factor. The general public is not yet 
with us in the application of atomic en- 


ergy to the generation of electricity. 


M: FairMAN felt that in the period 
between the present and the time 
the first nuclear-powered generating 
plants go into operation, the industry 
should “explain the facts of atomic life to 
the public.” The job will not be easy, he 
noted, so long as there are two mental 
blocks in the public mind as far as atomic 
energy is concerned. As he observed them, 
“The first . . . is the original use of atomic 
energy as a destructive force. . . . The sec- 
ond block is the complexity of the sub- 
ject.” 

Possible means of removing these men- 
tal blocks, suggested by Mr. Fairman, 
were to eliminate the emotional fear of 
atomic energy by more completely inform- 
ing the public of the positive benefits of 
this energy as a new fuel, and to over- 
come the esoteric nature of the subject by 
making information about atomic energy 
“fascinating and human.” 

Donald S. Kennedy, chairman of the 
board and president of the Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the institute by its board of direc- 
tors for the coming year. 





Resurgence of Private Water Companies in Florida 


4 examination of Florida State Board 


of Health records discloses the 
burgeoning forth in large numbers of pri- 
vate utility companies to furnish sanitary 
service for new subdivision developments 
in that state, according to an article by 
John W. Greenleaf, Jr., appearing in the 
May, 1956, American Water Works As- 
sociation Journal. 

He defines private utility companies, 
for the purposes of his discussion, as 
those which have been created specifi- 
cally to serve subdivision developments 
with water, sewerage facilities, and even 
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gas, and which, generally, have been 
constructed concurrently with the subdivi- 
sion development. According to Mr. 
Greenleaf, partner in the Rader Engineer- 
ing Company, Miami, Florida, these pri- 
vate utility companies, in Florida, have 
usually been created to provide services 
beyond the reach of the presently estab- 
lished municipal systems and, in most 
cases, such systems have been constructed 
only after failure in obtaining service 
from the existing utilities of the nearest 
municipalities. 

The records show that, since 1950, ap- 
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plications have been filed for 200 water 
systems, of which 150 have been for pri- 
vate utility companies. Sixty-five appli- 
cations have been filed by private utility 
companies since 1950 for sewerage sys- 
tems, which will ultimately serve a total of 
over 258,000 people. Mr. Greenleaf states 
that the growth of the private utility com- 
pany has been one of gradual evolution. 
It was not until 1953 that the private com- 
pany began to play a major role as a pro- 
vider of sanitary sewerage facilities. 


I N the beginning, the writer explains, the 

private utility company was created by 
real estate housing developers to serve as 
a parent for utility systems which had 
been constructed for housing projects and 
for which there was no community or mu- 
nicipality to take over operation and main- 
tenance. Although the private utility com- 
pany may be the creation of the real estate 
developer, he has little or no interest in 
the construction and operation of utilities, 
the writer points out. It is a field with 
which he is relatively unacquainted, and 
he would prefer to devote his capital and 
efforts elsewhere. 

Occasionally, utility systems have been 
installed and put into operation by the real 
estate developer and then, upon the sale 
of the last house in the development, the 
system has been abandoned to an uncer- 
tain future, according to the article. To 
prevent this and to be certain that utility 
systems have the proper care and guid- 
ance, both the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and the Veterans Administration 
have required the establishment of trust 
deeds, which assure the continued owner- 
ship of the utility and guarantee its opera- 
tion on all projects for which the admin- 
istrations have insured loans. Mr. Green- 
leaf notes that the execution of such a 
trust agreement by the developer of the 
utility system is now required, and no final 
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commitment can be made on a house to be 
constructed under a federally insured pro- 
gram until the construction of the utility 
systems has been completed and is certified 
to be in accordance with approved plans. 


Bo™= FHA and VA have recognized 

the increase in value of property 
brought about by the installation of water 
and sanitary sewerage systems, the writer 
deciares. Although the exact increase in 
the value of a lot is dependent upon a 
number of variables, an increase of $150 
has frequently been allowed by these 
agencies for the average-sized lot served 
from a community water system, and 
$250 is an average increase in the value 
of a similar lot where sanitary sewers have 
been installed. 

This increase in the reasonable value of 
the property resulting from the installa- 
tion of utilities has made it possible to at- 
tract the capital necessary for the con- 
struction of these utility systems, the writ- 
er asserts. It has also established a pat- 
tern under which the housing developer 
pays to the utility company a connection 
fee generally approximating the increase 
in reasonable value assigned to utility con- 
struction. This capital, unlike that of the 
housing builder, has to do with the long- 
term capital gains aspect of the invest- 
ment rather than with quick turnover. 
Like the builder’s capital, however, it must 
definitely be considered risk capital, ac- 
cording to Mr. Greenleaf, because the util- 
ity operator must invest the funds re- 
quired to provide the necessary services for 
the building being constructed and to have 
these services ready at the time the build- 
ings are completed and put up for sale. 

Until the builder’s houses are sold and 
occupied there are no customers for the 
utility systems and, therefore, no income. 
Because the rate at which the customers 
are added to the utility system depends en- 
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tirely upon the construction and sale of 
buildings, the time required to develop 
enough customers for a self-sustaining 
system is completely unpredictable, ac- 
cording to the author. Similarly, the pe- 
riod of time required to develop a return 
on the invested capital is unpredictable, as 
is the rate of return which may be devel- 
oped. In view of these uncertainties, this 
type of venture capital demands and is en- 
titled to a considerably larger rate of re- 
turn than is normally considered equitable 
for more stable investments, the writer 
feels. 


i he 1s, he remarks, is a different concept 
of financing from that usually consid- 
ered in the field of sanitary sewerage con- 
struction, where general obligation bonds 
of a municipality or taxing district, or rev- 
enue bonds of an established utility, are 
frequently issued. Such bonds are usually 
tax free and enjoy a low rate of interest, 
the exact rate depending upon the history 
and reputation of the community involved. 
Also, the financing of a private utility 
company constructed to serve a subdivi- 
sion is a different concept from the financ- 
ing of a private utility company operating 
under a franchise within an established 
community. Mr. Greenleaf states that 
most such utility companies have entered 
into franchise agreements with established 
“ommunities, where a number of custom- 
rs could be assured at the outset and the 
returns on the investment calculated in ad- 
vance with a reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy. This type of investment has long 
been considered conservative and the de- 
sirability of the particular investment is 
dependent largely upon the management 
policies of the company involved and upon 
the general economic possibilities and 
probabilities which the area served can 
offer. 

Mr. Greenleaf, who has devoted much 


of his time to engineering work related to 
the planning, design, and supervision of 
constructing private utility systems serv- 
ing subdivisions, says that probably the 
outstanding difference between the design 
problems in normal municipal work and 
those found in the design of private utility 
systems serving subdivisions is one of eco- 
nomics. Each private utility development, 
either through direct or indirect revenues, 
must be able to meet its operation and 
maintenance costs if it is to continue pro- 
viding the necessary service. The writer 
adds a second requirement; namely, that 
in order to attract the capital necessary for 
the construction of such utilities, operat- 
ing revenues must, within a reasonable pe- 
riod, be sufficient to pay a return on the 
invested capital commensurate with the 
risk involved. Payment of operating and 
maintenance costs, insurance, taxes, de- 
preciation, and other costs, as well as the 
necessary return on the investment, must 
all come from operating revenues. These 
revenues are dependent on rates charged 
for the service provided, which, in turn, 
are predicated upon the rates charged by 
municipalities in near-by areas. Such mu- 
nicipal rates, the author explains, are fre- 
quently based on utility systems installed 
during periods of lower construction costs 
and on the lower interest rates of the tax- 
exempt municipal securities. 


N Mr. Greenleaf’s opinion, economic 
considerations limit the minimum size 

of utility systems which can be built and 
operated independently. They also fre- 
quently limit the extent and type of treat- 
ment which can be provided, particularly 
in the smaller installations. He points out 
that, for economic reasons, a utility must 
be designed and developed to employ a 
minimum of personnel for operation, and 
the capital cost of construction of the util- 
ity systems must be consistent with eco- 
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nomic operation and maintenance. 

Mr. Greenleaf also stresses the care that 
must be used in the analysis and inter- 
pretation of cost data covering any pro- 
posed private utility system. A _ table 
which is reproduced in his article shows 
variations in the costs reported by seven 
different private utility companies pres- 
ently operating water and sewerage sys- 
tems in the south of Florida. The author 
notes that the minimum investment per lot 
is $562.86, and the maximum investment 
per lot is $1,393.47, with an average cost 
of $830 per lot based on construction for 
4,682 lots and a total cost of $3,880,000. 
Contributions from builders to these util- 
ity companies vary from a minimum of 
$350 to a maximum of $500 and Federal 
Housing Administration and Veterans 
Administration increases in reasonable 
value, for the companies reporting show 
a variation of from $300 to $475 per lot. 
The portion of total cost represented by 
the builders’ contribution varies, accord- 
ing to these figures, from a minimum of 
35.8 per cent to a maximum of 69.3 per 
cent, averaging 54 per cent for all of the 
utility companies involved. It is of inter- 
est to note that the lowest percentage is 
for the highest contribution, and the next 
to the highest percentage is for the lowest 
contribution. It should be pointed out, the 
author explains, that the costs as shown 
by this table included such items as land, 
legal, engineering, administration, interest, 
and other costs which are frequently over- 
looked in the preparation of preliminary 
estimates but which are a real and substan- 
tial part of the investment that must be 
made by the utility company. 


M* GREENLEAF concludes that the 
rapid development of the private 
utility company serving subdivisions has 
been greeted with mixed feelings by gov- 
ernmental officials and the public. “Every- 
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one is in favor of providing safe water 
supplies and sanitary sewerage systems to 
the new homes under construction in sub- 
urban areas, but, as more and more private 
utility systems serving subdivisions are 
constructed with individual sewage treat- 
ment plants, there is increasing apprehen- 
sion that this may not be the answer to the 
problem. . . . It is therefore particularly 
important that the engineer, owner, and 
operator take all steps required to ensure 
first-class service to the consuming public 
and to eliminate any possible cause for 
criticism. The engineer is further charged 
with the responsibility of designing a dis- 
tribution and collection system of these 
utilities in such a manner that they may 
one day be incorporated in an over-all sys- 
tem operated by the municipality or by a 
metropolitan district.” 

Mr. Greenleaf is of the opinion that 
there is no need for apprehension regard- 
ing the construction of private subdivision 
utility systems if the public official is 
awake to the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities associated with this development. 
If he will carry out the necessary engineer- 
ing studies required to provide a program 
for future development and if he will con- 
trol the development of such utility sys- 
tems through the issuance of franchises, 
then development by the private utility 
company of water distribution and sewage 
collection systems, with their paying cus- 
tomers and established revenues, will pro- 
vide the means whereby financing can be 
obtained and integration of the private 
systems can be accomplished by a single 
large program of financing and construc- 
tion or by a progressive program, accord- 
ing to the particular needs. In short 
Greenleaf believes that the private subdi- 
vision utility company is today fulfilling a 
definite need in the rapidly expanding 
economy of Florida. 

—E. W. P. 





The March of 
Events 


Great Lakes Commissioners 
Plan First Meeting 


EORGE R. PERRINE, chairman of the 

Illinois Commerce Commission and 
president of the newly organized Great 
Lakes Conference of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners, has announced that 
the first annual convention will be held at 
the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, November 29th 
and 30th. 

The Ohio commission will act as the 
host commission for the convention 
and with the West Virginia commission 
is planning a full and interesting enter- 
tainment program. 


2 


a 


Reservations should be made directly 
with the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. 

Similar to other regional groups within 
the NARUC, the membership of the 
Great Lakes group includes the states of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York. The officers of 
the conference are, in addition to Presi- 
dent Perrine, Ralph A. Winter, Ohio, 
vice president ; and John B. Conly, Penn- 
sylvania, secretary-treasurer. The officers 
are ex officio members of the executive 
committee and two additional members 
are Ewald W. Lund, Minnesota, and 
Richard H. Balch, New York. 


Alabama 


Directors Win Court Writ 


ew of mandamus ordering Ala- 
bama Gas Corporation officials to 
permit company directors to copy names 
and addresses of stockholders from offi- 
cial records was issued in the circuit court 
at Birmingham late last month. 

The order, issued by Judge J. Russell 
McElroy, had been sought by two direc- 
tors of the company who claimed they 
had been denied access to stockholders’ 
lists. 


Attorneys for the gas company held 
that under regulations of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission governing 
proxy contests, the directors were not en- 
titled to the lists. They promptly an- 
nounced they would appeal the decision 
to the state supreme court. 

The court found that while the two 
stockholders possibly intended to use the 
stock list in soliciting proxies, they also 
wanted to use the list to aid them in com- 
municating with stockholders on other 
company matters. 
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California 


Gas Rate Increase Application 
Filed 


eng Counties Gas Company last 
month filed an application with the 
state public utilities commission for per- 
mission to raise rates to return the com- 
pany $4,737,000 a year—before taxes. If 
granted, the increase would not go into 
effect until 1957. 

The proposed increase would add an 
average of 45 cents a month to the bill of 


the company’s typical residential consum- 
er. The company serves more than 560,- 
000 customers—residential as well as in- 
dustrial—in San Luis Obispo, Orange, 
Santa Barbara, and Ventura counties, and 
in parts of Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Riverside, and San Bernardino counties. 
Of the total amount sought, nearly 55 
per cent, or $2,587,000, would go toward 
federal and state income taxes, and fran- 
chise payments to local governments. 


District of Columbia 


Board Approves Transit Sale 

ls eee of Capital. Transit Company 
formally have agreed to sell the line 

to a group headed by New York airline 
executive, O. Roy Chalk, for $13,540,000. 
The District of Columbia government has 
already given its blessing to the Chalk 
group’s plan to take over the transit firm 
when its operating franchise expires on 
August 14th. The only remaining hurdle 


was the submission of the plan to House- 
Senate conferees, who were considering 
conflicting Senate and House bills dealing 
with the transit problem. 

Under the agreement signed on June 
30th by Capital Transit and Mr. Chalk’s 
TCA Investing Corporation, Capital 
Transit will sell its property to TCA for 
$13,540,000, of which $9,600,000 will be 
paid in cash and the remaining $3,940,000 
in 5 per cent 15-year notes. 


Georgia 


Transit Fare Increase Asked 


-_ arcepongea of special token rates and 
an increase in charges on numerous 
suburban lines have been requested by the 
Atlanta Transit Company. The request 
was made in a recent letter to the state 
public service commission. 

Transit company president, Robert 
Sommerville, said the firm is at present 
“operating at a loss.” He said the increase 


was necessary because of new wage boosts 
recently granted transit employees, be- 
cause of new taxes being written into the 
federal highway bill, and because of in- 
creased maintenance costs. 

The basic 15-cent fare on Atlanta lines 
would be continued, Sommerville said. 
And the company would continue to sell 
tokens, but at 15 cents straight instead of 
four for 55 cents, he added. 


Illinois 


City Attacks Rate Petition 


._ city of Chicago recently attacked 
a petition by the Peoples Gas Light 
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& Coke Company before the state com- 
merce commission for an automatic rate 
adjustment to reflect changes in natural 
gas costs. 
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The special assistant corporation coun- 
sel urged the state commission to dismiss 
the company’s petition. He warned the 
rate adjustment was a scheme to siphon 
revenue from Peoples Gas to the pipelines, 
subsidiaries of the gas utility, which he 
said were beyond the commission’s juris- 
diction. 

“If the petition in this case were al- 
lowed and the company permitted to 
adopt a sliding scale of rates dependent 


upon its costs from natural gas purchased, 
a vicious precedent would be established 
to destroy all effective control of rates by 
this commission,” the special counsel said. 
“The record shows that complete control 
of the natural gas companies that supply 
gas for distribution in the Chicago area 
is held by Peoples Gas.” 

The commission continued the hearing 
to July 17th, at which time it was ex- 
pected to rule on‘the city’s motion. 


Maine 


Seeks Rate Increase 

A PROPOSED average rate increase of 

about 5.3 per cent for its 266,600 
customers was filed with the state public 
utilities commission last month by Central 
Maine Power Company. The increase 
would take effect after thirty days unless 
suspended by the commission. Such a sus- 
pension and a public hearing are probable, 
however, although no date for hearing 
has yet been set. 


Under the proposed revision, a resi- 
dential customer would pay $3.64 instead 
of the present $3.52 for 50 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity a month and $5.14 instead 
of $5.02 for 100 kilowatt-hours. The 
minimum monthly charge for residence 
service would remain at $1 for six kilo- 
watt-hours or less. 

The proposal also includes gradual 
elimination of a special discount for cus- 
tomers who heat their homes entirely by 
electricity. 


New York 


Commission Report 


1 aeages rates in New York state rose 
a total of $12,299,000 in 1955, the 
state public service commission reported 
last month. The increase, the bulk of 
which was attributable to higher telephone 
rates, was the third lowest since 1947, 
when utility rates began an upward spiral. 

The report, submitted by Chairman 
Benjamin F. Feinberg to Governor Har- 
riman and the state legislature, showed 
that utilities sought rate increases totaling 


$42,539,850, of which $15,938,600, or 
38 per cent, were granted by the commis- 
sion. Rate reductions aggregated $3,639,- 
640, leaving a net increase of $12,299,000 
for the year. 

Small changes occured in gas and elec- 
tric rates. The report stated that the unit 
cost of electric service to the majority of 
consumers still is substantially below that 
of 1940. There was a net electric rate in- 
crease of $57,900 and a net increase of 
$380,200 in gas rates. 


Ohio 


May Vote on Electric Rates 


L " dapersen of Columbus probably will be 
asked to approve a one-year ordi- 


nance-contract with the Columbus & 
Southern Ohio Electric Company which 
will continue the present electric power 
rates. Such a step was indicated by City 
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Utilities Director Fred M. Pickens after 
he received a letter from Harry M. Miller, 
president of the company. 

The firm’s contract with the city ex- 
pires on November 15th. A new rate 
schedule must be set either by the state 
public utilities commission or a vote of 
the people. Pickens favors the latter. 

Action must be taken by the Columbus 
city council by August 5th if the matter 
is to be placed on the November ballot. 
Pickens indicated he would draft such an 
ordinance and then go into the company’s 
operations more thoroughly to determine 
what rate change, if any, should be made. 

The city may study the company’s op- 
erations with the thought of a cost-of- 


service franchise similar to one recently 
negotiated with the Columbus Transit 
Company, under which automatic rate 
changes are permitted to maintain a spe- 
cified profit level. 

The electric company said it could not 
make any definite statements on any new 
rate schedules until after the first of the 
year. The present rate contract was ap- 
proved by Columbus voters in November, 
1950. 

Miller’s letter cited cost increases to the 
company ranging from 16 to 95 per cent. 
He also reminded the city that the 1950 
contract reduced rates approximately 15 
per cent on an over-all basis and nearly 
20 per cent to residential customers. 


Tennessee 


Electric Rate Cut Announced 


AY across-the-board rate reduction, 
bringing estimated savings of $136,- 
000 a year to nearly 11,000 consumers, 
was announced recently by the Clinton 
Power Commission. The electric rate cut 
was effective with all bills sent out after 
July Ist. 

Manager E. H. Hamilton, making the 


announcement for the power commission, 
said the cut would affect all classes of con- 
sumers, residential, commercial, indus- 
trial, and others. 

He explained the Clinton Power Com- 
mission brings electricity to people in 
parts of six counties, including the towns 
of Clinton, Andersonville, Lake City, 
Norris, and Oliver Springs. 


Washington 


PUDs End Fight 


“DECLARATION of peace” was issued 
last month by the two public utility 
districts which have been feuding over 
Columbia river dam sites. 
Commissioners of neighboring Douglas 
and Chelan County Public Utility districts 
declared they will adhere to a “harmoni- 
ous and active working relationship to- 
ward development of our water resources 
to the joint interests of both districts.” 
Several weeks ago the Douglas district 
filed a protest with the Federal Power 
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Commission over the Chelan PUD’s pro- 
posed Rocky Reach project, to be built a 
short distance upstream from Wenatchee. 
The Douglas commissioners contended 
the pool behind Rocky Reach would inter- 
fere with Douglas county’s proposed 
Wells dam. 

The joint statement said the two public 
power agencies agree both dams are need- 
ed for the best development of the river 
and the area. They said they would “ac- 
cept and abide by the decision of the 
Pr...” 





Progress 
of 
Regulation 











Trends and Topics 


Views on Commission Action and Responsibility 


6 p public utility commissioners gathering this month for the annual 
meeting of the NARUC will hear reports on regulatory problems such 
as rates, valuation, depreciation, service, and financing. Bypassing those 
weighty subjects, it may be of interest to mention a few topics pertinent to 
commission activities. Can a commissioner be sued for damages because of 
his decision? What about outside influence and prejudice, or criticism of the 
Supreme Court? How many commissioners must be present at hearings, or 
must join in making an order? All of these questions have been considered 
by court or commission. 


Damage Claim against Comntssioner 


Can a commissioner be held liable for damages because of a wrong deci- 
sion? That question came before the New Jersey supreme court when the 
owner of land affected by a change in a grade crossing sought to recover 
damages from a railroad, a construction company, the commission, and the 
individual members of the commission. The court applied the general rules as 
to suits against a state without permission by the state and said that the com- 
mission was an “alter ego” of the state and as such could not be sued as a 
separate entity or body. 

As to the individual members, the court said that the realty company would 
place the burden of determining the constitutionality of an act of the legisla- 
ture upon the commissioners at their peril. There had been a contention that 
an application to the government for a grant to aid in the cost of the con- 
struction of a crossing elimination was illegal and that a state law was un- 
constitutional. The court said there was no merit in the claim against the 
board members. They acted in concert in the performance of a public, statutory 
duty. There was no allegation that they were actuated by motives of private 
gain, oppression, or bad faith. They were not personally liable in a civil action 
for damages (28 PUR NS 332). 
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Resistance to Public Pressure 


Commissions, it has been said, are neither courts nor legislative bodies. They 
have been variously described as quasi-judicial, quasi-legislative, and admin- 
istrative. Whatever the exact terminology may be, they have occupied a unique 
position in the regulatory field, weighing the rights of all who are affected 
by public utility operations. They have had to resist pressure from all sides, 
with the objective, as stated by the Utah commission, of rendering decisions 
to meet the measured requirements of the law without being arbitrary and 
without the idea of “bidding for popular approval” (PUR1925E 161). 

In the words of the Illinois supreme court, the legislature in establishing 
the commission intended to create an office of dignity and great responsibility, 
and it was not expected that the commission “through fear of popular dis- 
favor” would “coyly toy” with a situation (PUR1920C 640, 647). The com- 
mission was to “administer justice to individual and corporation, the weak, the 
strong, the poor, the wealthy, indifferently, fearing none and fawning on 
none.” 

The Montana commission, in denying requests by complainants against a 
public utility company, said that for a period of months the complainants had 
actively carried on through newspaper advertisements, circular letters, pam- 
phlets, radio, and public speeches, a campaign of propaganda calculated and 
intended to intimidate the commission in its deliberations upon the various 
phases of the proceeding. The commission, not being a court, could not pro- 
tect itself by holding the parties to be in contempt, but it declared that it 
would not be moved in its actions by any consideration of the political punish- 
ment that might be visited upon an elective officer by reason of a failure to 
meet the views of a great number of voters. Regulation of public utilities 
must not be by intimidation (PUR1932A 456). 

The New York commission, in an early case, referred to an investigating 
committee and public dissatisfaction with rates. The commission thought that 
its usefulness would be materially affected and it would fall into disrepute if 
the feeling should spread broadcast that its determination in any particular 
case or in any branch of its work could be successfully influenced by a legisla- 
tive committee or any of its members. The commission said it had started 
out with high standards when it was first created in 1907 and it had always 
endeavored to maintain them and confidently believed it always would 
(PUR1918C 675). 


Disqualification for Bias 


In a few cases the question of bias has been raised, but without success. A 
Pennsylvania court held that a commissioner was not disqualified because he 
was a member of the commission when it previously decided in favor of a 
telephone company in a case involving denial of service to a publication fur- 
nishing gambling news. Even his strenuous opposition to bookmaking did not 
disqualify him. Bias in the form of a firm belief in objectives of the statute 
the commission was required to enforce, rather than personal hostility, ac- 
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cording to the court, did not disqualify a commissioner (50 PUR NS 108). 

The Louisiana commission rejected a recusation of a commissioner who 
was alleged to be prejudiced (PUR1931C 170). It was contended that 
through public statements in the press prior to a hearing he had prejudiced 
the case and could not afford a fair and impartial hearing. The proceeding, 
said the commission, was largely investigative and the findings of the com- 
mission, if erroneous, would be subject to judicial review. The commission 
was termed a legislative body, and it was said that jurisprudence seemed to 
be practically uniform in holding that motives of legislative bodies might not 
be inquired into. Their acts stand or fall upon their inherent reasonableness 
or unreasonableness. 

In Massachusetts an objection that commissioners were disqualified to act 
in a railroad consolidation case, because they had previously considered and 
passed upon the validity of debts sought to be capitalized, was overruled 
(PURI919C 650). 


Criticism of Supreme Court 


Whether a commissioner may properly criticize the United States Supreme 
Court seems never to have been decided, but by analogy it appears that com- 
missioners may join in that popular pastime. Back in 1941, that court was 
called upon to review a case involving an order of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture fixing rates to be charged by marketing agencies for services at the 


Kansas City stockyards. The Supreme Court had upset an earlier order be- 
cause of procedural defects, and the Secretary wrote a letter to The New York 
Times criticizing the court. Interested parties demanded that he disqualify 
himself in subsequent proceedings because of bias. Justice Frankfurter, speak- 
ing for the court, said that he merely indulged in a practice familiar in the 
long history of Anglo-American litigation, whereby unsuccessful litigants give 
vent to their disappointment in tavern or press (40 PUR NS 4339, 445). 


How Many Commissioners Must Participate 


The validity of commission action has sometimes been questioned on the 
ground that a full commission was lacking during some phase of the pro- 
ceedings. According to a Texas court ruling, all members must be given notice 
and opportunity to be present. The commission must act as a body with a 
quorum present. An order signed by two commissioners at an informal meet- 
ing of which the third commissioner had no notice was declared void (47 
PUR NS 98). 

Orders were held to be void in a proceeding before the Indiana supreme 
court where they had been signed by two members of the commission in the 
absence of the third member. This member had had no notice or opportunity 
to attend a meeting relating to the matter involved. The order was held to 
be void even though a majority of the commissioners constituted a quorum 
(47 PUR NS 115). 

The North Dakota supreme court declared that the commission was a pub- 
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lic body which could act only as a unit. While questions before it might be 
decided by majority vote, each member must have a reasonable opportunity 
to offer counsel and judgment to the other members. Action could be taken 
only at regular meetings or at a meeting of which each member was advised 
and given a reasonable opportunity to attend. A rate order signed by one com- 
missioner who had heard the evidence and by one who had not heard it was 
held to be invalid. A third commissioner filed a dissent, but no action had 
been taken at a formal meeting (PUR1921D 662). 

The question whether the Illinois commission had legally allowed a petition 
for rehearing was raised on appeal when six of the seven members of the 
commission were present, three voted to allow it, two voted not to allow it, 
and one refused to vote. The court ruled that the rehearing was denied be- 
cause a majority of the seven members did not vote to allow it (PUR1930A 
385). 

An objection was raised, in a case before the Massachusetts commission, 
that only a full commission could act and there was a vacancy, leaving only 
two members available. These two commissioners overruled the objection 
(PUR1919C 650). 

It is the established practice of commissions to assign cases for hearing by 
less than the full commission, or by an examiner. In accord with this practice 
the Colorado commission held that no error was committed when an order 
was signed by three commissioners though only two participated in the hear- 
ing (76 PUR NS 7). 

The Missouri commission denied a rehearing requested on the ground that 
less than a majority of the commissioners were present at hearings and this 
violated a company’s constitutional right to due process of law. It was con- 
tended that absent members did not have the opportunity to observe witnesses 
and determine their credibility. The commission said that most hearings were 
held by only one commissioner, and in some cases by an examiner. The prac- 
tice was termed “legal and proper” (PUR1930D 444). The Missouri com- 
mission took the same position in another case, stating that the legislature did 
not intend to set up “an impractical organization” that would have to suspend 
business if one of its members were sick or unable to be present at a hearing 
(PURI1930E 384). 

In a case before the Washington supreme court it appeared that there had 
been a change in the personnel of the commission during the course of hear- 
ings, but the court said that whether or not some or all of the members of 
the commission, as constituted at the time the record was made, would have 
favored the entry of a different order than the one made by the commission, 
the court did not know, nor was it at all material to the inquiry. The members 
of the commission who made the order were the lawfully constituted com- 
mission, they had before them the entire record, and it was their duty to enter 
such order thereon as in their opinion was proper (PUR1931E 482). 

But, in a proceeding before the New Jersey supreme court, an “informal” 
hearing and the consideration of information outside the record were criti- 
cized. The quasi-judicial function of the commission in passing on the ques- 
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tion of airport licenses was noted. The court remanded the case to the com- 
mission, stating, among other things, that a commissioner who had not heard 
the evidence adduced in the proceeding was not eligible to participate in the 


determination (79 PUR NS 228). 





Review of Current Cases 


Utility Liable for Cost of Public Representation 
In Entire Rate Proceeding 


HE New Jersey supreme court ruled 

that New Jersey Power & Light 
Company must pay the fee of rate counsel 
appointed by the attorney general to pro- 
tect the public interest in a proceeding 
brought by the company for a rate in- 
crease. 

This liability was held to extend to 
judicial review proceedings as well as 
those before the commission. The com- 
pany paid the fee earned in the commis- 
sion proceedings but denied liability for 
fees claimed in connection with judicial 
review of the case. 

The pertinent statute simply required 
the utility to bear the expense of rate 
counsel employed by the attorney general 
to protect the public interest in a “pro- 
ceeding” brought by the utility for a rate 
increase. The company urged a strict con- 


e 


struction of the statute to limit the mean- 
ing of the word “proceeding” to the pro- 
ceeding before the commission. 

The court thought that the legislative 
policy in requiring the utility to pay the 
expense of rate counsel was to place 
ultimately upon the ratepayers the burden 
of defending their own interests in rate 
proceedings, rather than to leave it to be 
borne by the public treasury. The legis- 
lature evidently had in view, said the 
court, a rate proceeding that in its very 
nature was subject to judicial examina- 
tion, and therefore contemplated a con- 
tinuance of public representation until the 
end, at the expense of the utility. Conse- 
quently, the statutory “proceeding” did 
not come to an end until the last judicial 
review was had. Alexander v. New Jersey 
Power & Light Co. 122 A2d 339. 


Inclusion of Tax Clause in Gas Tariff Rejected 
And Plant Allocations Discussed 


ie Wyoming commission refused to 
allow a gas company to include a tax 
adjustment clause in its tariff schedule. 
Inclusion of such clauses, said the com- 
mission, is a relatively new innovation re- 
sulting from the fact that governmental 
units, primarily municipalities, in their 
search for new revenue sources have been 
turning recently to taxes on utilities. 
The commission had not had much 


experience with such clauses and was not 
convinced of their desirability. The com- 
mission felt it should have more time to 
observe the effects in other states and the 
experiences of other regulatory bodies. 


Uniform Tariffs for Communities 


The company had asked that the rates 
be made uniform for the communities un- 
der consideration. The commission agreed 
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that uniform tariffs should replace the in- 
dividual tariffs presently filed for each of 
the communities since the previously sepa- 
rate and distinct systems serving each mu- 
nicipality had now become part of an in- 
tegrated system and were operated as such 
by the company. 


Rate Base 


The commission saw no reason to 
deviate from its use of net investment 
cost as a rate base standard. Such a rate 
base, as described in previous decisions, 
consisted of average investment in plant 
(original cost) devoted to utility service, 
less average depreciation reserves, plus 
average investment (original cost) in ma- 
terials and supplies, plus an allowance for 
cash working capital. 

That type rate base was considered fair 
to both the patrons of a utility and its in- 
vestors. It was practical and easily under- 
stood, it was being used by other regu- 
latory bodies not otherwise bound by 
statute, and it had been approved by the 
courts. 


Allocation of Gas Plant 


The commission was not entirely satis- 
fied with the company’s allocation of 
plant since the question of whether to 
allocate in full or in part, and in what 
percentage, was necessarily an arbitrary 
thing. This left the commission without 
any absolute formula to determine what 


Transfer of Telephone 
Approved over 


i strong protests from a sub- 
stantial number of subscribers, the 
Missouri commission authorized Marion 
Rural Telephone Company, a newly 
formed corporation, to acquire three small 
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should be included in gas plant and forced 
reliance on the utility’s judgment. While 
the evidence in support of the company’s 
allocations was not entirely convincing 
because of the indefinite nature of the 
standard of allocation, the commission 
was, in general, unable specifically to find 
the allocations improper. 

However, the commission stated that 
it did not intend acceptance of the com- 
pany’s allocations to constitute approval 
of the present allocation formula for 
permanent future use. In addition to the 
fact that because the allocations were 
based on so many factors it was difficult 
to determine their propriety, possible fu- 
ture changes in the company’s operations 
might require changes in the allocation 
percentages. 

A working capital allowance of one- 
eighth of annual operating expenses was 
included in the rate base. Customer con- 
tributions in aid of construction, however, 
were excluded since the amount rep- 
resented construction at no cost to the 
company. 

Annual contributions made by the com- 
pany to an employee pension fund were 
treated as an item of operating expense, 
and the portion allocable to the communi- 
ties under consideration added to the 
amount of additional revenue after in- 
come tax which the company had been 
found entitled to. Re Montana-Dakota 
Utilities Co. Docket No. 9302, May 2, 
1956. 


Utilities for Better Service 
Subscriber Protests 


telephone utilities, together with their op- 
erating rights. The Marion Company, 
having already made arrangements for fi- 
nancing, obtained permission to borrow 
$292,000 from the federal government 
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and to issue 1,600 shares of common stock 
with par value of $10 and 1,600 shares 
of preferred stock with par value of $40. 
The money would be used to purchase the 
properties and for construction and serv- 
ice improvements. 

The protesting subscribers were satis- 
fied with the existing service, owned the 
lines by which they were served, and 
paid only $1 a month for switcher serv- 
ice. 

The three utilities reached less than 
half of the possible subscribers in the area, 
however, and new subscribers could ob- 
tain service only by building and main- 
taining their own lines. Other subscribers 
testified that the service was inadequate, 
and prospective subscribers declined to 
meet the expense of building lines. 

The new company contemplated sub- 
stantial improvements, including conver- 
sion to dial operation. The cost would be 
about $4 a month and service would be 
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made available to everyone in the area. 

Ordinarily, said the commission, the 
matter of cost of service is not a mate- 
rial element in a transfer case, but here 
the substantial cost differential was recog- 
nized as an integral part of the entire 
transaction and was considered in deter- 
mining the public interest. Had the three 
companies provided good service to sub- 
stantially all the people who wanted serv- 
ice in the area, the commission indicated 
that it would hesitate to approve a trans- 
fer if a very substantial number of sub- 
scribers did not want improved service at 
a higher cost. But existing service was 
manifestly inadequate. Considering the 
fact that many more people would be 
benefited than would be adversely affect- 
ed, the commission found that the trans- 
fer was in the public interest. Re Dinwid- 
die, d/b/a Philadelphia Teleph. Co. 
Case Nos. 13,309, 13,316, 13,317, 13,- 
319, May 17, 1956. 


Utility Sale Price above Replacement Cost Approved 
In View of Proposed Improvements 


ibe Alabama commission approved a 
proposed sale by a water and gas com- 
pany of its operating systems to a mu- 
nicipality for a price of $300,000, though 
reproduction cost less observed deprecia- 
tion was only $290,000 and original cost 
less accrued depreciation amounted to 
$230,000. No witnesses were produced in 
opposition to the sale. 

Before giving its approval to the trans- 
fer, the commission was required by 
statute to determine whether it would be 
consistent with the public interest. A rea- 
sonable price would, of course, be of prime 
importance in the determination. When- 
ever the agreed price exceeds the cost of 
replacing the property, said the commis- 
sion, extreme care and judgment must be 


exercised before approving the sale. 

Except for one compelling considera- 
tion in this case, the commission would 
have disapproved the sale as being op- 
posed to the public interest. This consid- 
eration was the purpose of the purchasing 
municipality to provide substantial im- 
provements to the water system without 
requiring any increase in rates, whereas, 
if the sale were disapproved and private 
operation continued, the needed improve- 
ments could not reasonably be financed . 
without higher rates. In view of this im- 
portant factor, the commission was of the 
opinion that the public interest would be 
served by the proposed sale at the agreed 
price. Re Alabama Water & Gas Co. 
Docket 14118, May 8, 1956. 
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Transit Reorganization Plan Approved Subject to 
Conditions 


HE New York commission approved, 

as modified, an amended reorganiza- 
tion plan for the Third Avenue Transit 
System, located in New York city. 

There was one provision of the under- 
writing agreement which occasioned con- 
cern. That provision permitted the under- 
writer to withdraw if the commission did 
not approve the issuance of the securities 
provided for in the plan within sixty days 
after entry of the court’s order confirm- 
ing the plan. Depending upon the date 
upon which the court acts, said the com- 
mission, it might be impossible to author- 
ize the issuance of securities proposed 
within sixty days unless the commission 
was willing to permit the issuance of se- 
curities which would result in a corporate 
deficit. 

The commission had previously indicat- 
ed it would not authorize securities under 
such conditions. Any approval by the 
commission of the issuance of the securi- 
ties would of necessity be conditioned 
upon the plan not becoming effective until 
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such time as earnings were sufficient to 
make book assets exceed book liabilities, 
including the stated value of the securities 
to be issued under the plan. 

The reorganization plan was approved, 
as being in the public interest, subject to 
the following conditions: 

1. That the opening entries of the re- 
organized corporations comply with the 
Omnibus Uniform System of Accounts 
and reflect the transfer to surplus of the 
excess in the depreciation reserve, and as 
to one of the reorganized corporations, 
the transfer of such portion of the pre- 
mium on the new capital stock as might 
be necessary to make surplus zero upon 
emergence from reorganization. 

2. That the plan would not become ef- 
fective unless and until the consolidated 
book assets of the reorganized companies 
equaled or exceeded the consolidated 
book liabilities, including the stated value 
of the securities to be issued under the 
plan. Re Doyle, Trustee, Case 17399, 
April 2, 1956. 


Community Television System Certificate Awarded to One 
Of Mutually Exclusive Applicants 


Hs noted a previous decision that 
public convenience and necessity re- 
quired the construction and operation of 
community antenna television systems in 
isolated communities unable to receive 
television reception from distant stations, 
the Wyoming commission was confront- 
ed with two mutually exclusive applica- 
tions for the same community. 

The economic fertility of the munici- 
palities involved was too thin to support 
both. The commission was convinced that 
it would be contrary to the public interest 
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to allow both applicants to compete for the 
potential market. 

The task of deciding which applicant 
should be awarded the certificate was 
made more difficult after the commission 
concluded that both would produce an ac- 
ceptable commercial television picture of 
comparable quality, and that both were fit, 
willing, and able. 

The expediency of installation and the 
ultimate cost to subscribers became the 
criterion. The commission held the suc- 
cessful applicant to be more reliable from 
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an operating standpoint and to possess 
greater flexibility. Both estimated cost of 
construction and operating expenses 
would be less. 


Customer Contributions 


The commission reiterated a previous 
stand that prospective users of cable tele- 
vision service who are willing to contrib- 
ute a reasonable amount toward con- 
struction in order to receive the benefits 
should not be prohibited from doing so. 
The Public Utilities Act did not prohibit 
such financing. 

The regulatory powers of the commis- 
sion over such contributions should be di- 
rected toward their use rather than the 
amount. The commission should estab- 
lish safeguards which would insure the 
intended use, and prescribe accounting 
rules to be followed and indicate the 
treatment to be given in determining a 
just and reasonable rate structure. 


& 


The successful applicant was author- 
ized to collect contributions in aid of con- 
struction from subscribers. Until the sys- 
tem was fully completed, it could not be 
determined with certainty whether the 
cost would be more or less than the total 
amount of subscriber contributions. If 
contributions amounted to more than the 
cost of the system, the commission direct- 
ed that the surplus should not be treated 
as income, but should be refunded pro 
rata to subscribers. 

The commission did not deem it pru- 
dent to resolve rate issues in the instant 
proceeding, since it could not be deter- 
mined with reasonable certainty whether 
the proposed tariff rates would be just and 
reasonable until the company had ac- 
quired some operating experience and de- 
termined what investment, if any, it 
would have in the system when complet- 
ed. Re Carollo, Docket Nos. 9295, 9300, 
May 1, 1956. 


Question of “Bona Fide Operation” for 
Commission Determination 


HE question whether a bus company 
was “in bona fide operation” under 


its certificate, within the language of a> 


“grandfather” statute, was held by the 
Kentucky court of appeals to be an issue 
of fact for the commission to determine. 
The company’s certificate authorized it to 
operate in a suburban territory, over a 
particular route, a distance of 4 miles. Ap- 
parently, through the years, it undertook 
to serve additional routes of approximate- 
ly 10 miles in that territory. In “clarify- 
ing” the existing certificate, the commis- 
sion decided that the company was operat- 
ing bona fide over the additional routes in 
conformance with its certificate and was 
entitled to “grandfather” authority. 

The commission based its decision upon 


findings that for fifteen years, without ob- 
jection, the company had operated over 
the routes specified in its certificate, as 
well as additional routes. Aware of 
these operations, the commission annually 
renewed the company’s certificate. Al- 
though the court indicated that it respect- 
ed the commission’s finding that the com- 
pany’s certificate was ambiguous and 
therefore entitled to be clarified, it was of 
the opinion that the real question was 
whether the bus operations over the ques- 
tioned routes were bona fide under the 
statute. 

It was contended by opposing parties 
that the company had operated in viola- 
tion of state law and therefore did not op- 
erate bona fide under the statute. The 
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court conceded that the statutory expres- 
sion “in bona fide operation” plainly 
would not extend to a carrier operating 
in violation of the laws. But the “grand- 
father” rights were not conditioned on 
compliance with the laws. Their violation, 
it was pointed out, is material only in so 
far as it may be relevant to establishing an 
absence of “bona fide operation.” Infrac- 


e 


tions of state law may be innocent or wil- 
ful, minor or considerable. Since there 
was substantial evidence to support the 
commission’s finding that the bus opera- 
tions were bona fide, a lower court judg- 
ment overruling the commission was re- 
versed. Buechel Bus Co. et al. v. Whita- 
ker et al., d/b/a Blue Motor Coach Lines, 
288 SW2d 60. 


Company Allowed to Recoup Abandonment Loss 


HE Pennsylvania commission, in 

passing upon a complaint that a wa- 
ter company’s rates were unjust and unrea- 
sonable, accepted the company’s theory 
that it should be allowed to recover losses 
incurred as the result of abandoning a 
source of supply. Contamination was be- 
yond the company’s control, said the 
commission, and there was no evidence 
that management had been derelict in per- 
forming its duties. The company was al- 
lowed to recoup, by amortization, the 
actual cost of the property to its stock- 
holders. The rates, which would produce a 
return of 5.42 per cent on an original cost 
rate base, were not considered excessive 
by the commission. 


Cash Working Capital 


The company’s estimate of cash work- 
ing capital was based upon one and one- 
half months’ operating expenses, exclu- 
sive of water purchased, depreciation, and 
income taxes, less accrued taxes. In its 
claim, the company had given no consid- 
eration to the lag in payment of expenses, 
nor had it excluded certain accrual items 
of operating expenses. Recomputing cash 
working capital, the commission dis- 
allowed the claim in its entirety. 


Management and Supervision Services 
The company received management and 
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supervision services from a service com- 
pany. The total cost to the service com- 
pany had been allocated to the operating 
water utility on the basis of the number 
of consumers served by each operating 
company. The commission held that the 
actual costs incurred by the service com- 
pany were properly allocable to the op- 
erating company and acceptable for rate- 
making purposes. 


Collection Expenditures 


The company had expended sums dur- 
ing the test year collecting delinquent ac- 
counts, but proposed to eliminate the 
amount from anticipated operating ex- 
penses since it classified them as nonre- 
curring. Such expense is incurred in the 
normal operation of business, said the 
commission, and an allowance therefore 
should be based upon average experienced 
costs over a period of years. In the ab- 
sence of such an average, the commission 
allowed one-third of the actual costs for 
the one year. 


Casualty Losses 


A flood had washed out the company’s 
transmission line, necessitating expendi- 
tures which had been included in antici- 
pated operating expenses. An expense of 
this nature, held the commission, could 
not be considered normal and was prop- 
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erly amortized over a period of years. 

The company’s estimate of annual de- 
preciation had been based on the amount 
taken for tax purposes. Such a claim was 
held inconsistent with the 4 per cent com- 


e 


pound interest method used by the com- 
pany in determining accrued depreciation. 
Howes et al. v. Mather Water Co. 
Complaint Docket No. 16442, April 30, 
1956. 


Fair Value Determination Draws Dissent As to 
“Disallowances” and Weight Given Book Cost 


premarin substantial additions to plant, 
besides high operating costs, Durham 
Telephone Company obtained a rate in- 
crease from the North Carolina commis- 
sion, though rather less than the amount 
requested. The commission established a 
fair value rate base of $5,200,000 upon 
which it allowed a rate of return of 5.81 
per cent. Present value, reproduction cost, 
and original cost were considered in the 
fair value determination, as required by 
North Carolina law. 


Property Valuations Submitted 


One company witness submitted a re- 
production cost new valuation of $7,435,- 
714 based on an inventory and appraisal. 
Observed depreciation of 12 per cent was 
applied to this sum reducing it to $6,484,- 
504 as appraised value. To these figures 
were added general overheads, interest 
during construction, plus omissions from 
appraisal. Other items added were plant 
under construction, materials and sup- 
plies, cash working capital, and an amount 
for “going value” based upon 10 per cent 
of the total direct construction cost. The 
witness thus arrived at a total value of 
$9,614,036 as reproduction cost new, and 
$8,536,222 after observed depreciation. 

Another company witness testified that 
a fair value of the company’s properties 
was $8,497,500. This amount was deter- 
mined by multiplying the number of tele- 
phones in service by a valuation of $250 
each, the latter figure being the average 
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valuation of the telephones of nine other 
telephone companies. A third witness sub- 
mitted considerably higher valuations, 
also including overheads and going value. 
Total gross investment per books was 
shown at $6,978,669.77, which included a 
plant write-up item called “undistributed 
cost of property” in the amount of ap- 
proximately $424,000. An additional 
write-up of $100,000 was purportedly in- 
cluded. 

A protesting witness testified that the 
average net investment, including work- 
ing capital, was $4,586,266, which ex- 
cluded the write-up amount of $424,000. 
According to the commission’s account- 
ing staff, the average net investment plus 
an allowance for working capital was 
$4,533,684.65. This investment base took 
into account the income tax accruals 
available to the company under the ac- 
celerated depreciation provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, use of 
which was reflected on the company’s 
books at the staff’s examination. 


Consideration of the Valuations 


After considering present value, repro- 
duction cost, and original cost, the com- 
mission is required to make an independ- 
ent determination, without reference to 
any specific formula, as to what consti- 
tutes a fair value of property used for pub- 
lic service and what constitutes a just and 
reasonable rate of return. In arriving at 
fair value, the commission will consider 
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only those elements of investment which 
earn the return. 

By inference, the two write-up items 
were disapproved. Also inferentially re- 
jected were entries of about $7,000 for 
franchise expenses and $3,000 represent- 
ing excess of purchase price over stated 
plant value of a telephone exchange ac- 
quired by the company. The commission 
noted that an observed depreciation of 12 
per cent had been applied in arriving at 
the appraised valuations, whereas the 
book reserve bore a relationship to book 
depreciable plant of approximately 26 per 
cent. The commission observed that an- 
nual depreciation deductions should be 
based upon book cost and not upon fair 
value or reproduction cost. 

It was noted that such items as general 
overheads, interest during construction, 
omissions from appraisal, and going 
value, which were included in the com- 
pany’s reproduction cost and appraised 
value rate bases, were not incurred as ele- 
ments or costs in the construction of the 
properties. To give the proper weight to 
reproduction cost new or to appraised 
value, said the commission, consideration 
should be given to net direct construction 
cost properly depreciated, plus plant un- 
der construction and appropriate working 
capital. The fair value estimate based on 
the valuation of other companies’ tele- 
phones was held to be deficient in that 
there was no showing of the cost condi- 
tions under which they operated. Without 
such a showing, no proper comparison 
could be made. 


Revenues and Expenses 


Differences between the company’s cal- 
culations of net operating income and the 
computations of the commission’s staff 
issued chiefly from the fact that the com- 
pany assumed a going level basis during 
the test period whereas the staff worked 
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from actual operations. The differences 
also derived from diverse treatment of 
tax liability as affected by accelerated de- 
preciation. The staff computation made 
no allowance for an item of $80,000 rep- 
resenting 1951 rate case expenses, a major 
portion of which had already been paid. 
The company claimed $16,000 as the 
amortized part for one year, but the com- 
mission impliedly disapproved the item. 

Attention was called to the company’s 
losses resulting from directory advertis- 
ing. The company had allowed an affiliate 
to handle its directory advertising, where- 
as independent directory advertising 
agencies in the state had been returning 
profits to the companies they served. 
Inferentially, the commission disapproved 
this operation, noting that the 5.81 per 
cent rate of return which it allowed could 
be increased to 6 per cent if the company 
would place its directory advertising with 
an independent agency. 


Dissenting Views 


Commissioner McMahan said the ma- 
jority’s fair value determination of $5,- 
200,000 gave little consideration to the 
reproduction cost new of $7,435,714 and 
the appraised value of $6,484,504. There 
being no evidence to contradict these 
figures, it appeared to this commissioner 
that the majority had given greater 
weight to book cost, or to particular items 
which it disallowed, than to what the 
evidence showed the value to be. 

It was noted that no consideration was 
given to any allowance for cash working 
capital or materials and supplies on the 
ground that federal income tax accruals 
would be adequate to cover those needs. 
Commissioner McMahan observed that 
the Internal Revenue Code now requires 
that corporations whose income tax 
liabilities exceed $100,000 (as does Dur- 
ham Telephone Company) shall pay an 
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increasing percentage of their taxes in the 
year in which they accrue, so that by 1959 
such corporations will pay 50 per cent of 
their taxes currently. He thought, there- 
fore, that cash working capital should be 
allowed, and “by all means materials and 
supplies, which constitute a part of the 
company’s property just as much as do 
buildings and ground.” He said the valua- 
tion should have been fixed between $5,- 
750,000 and $6,000,000. 

The commissioner was of the opinion 
that any efficient public utility rendering 
good service has a right to earn a rate of 
return “such as is generally earned by 
other highly competitive and nonspecula- 
tive businesses.” He considered as unfair 
anything below 6 per cent on a fair value 
rate base. In this case, it was said, the 
company would not be able to earn the 
5.81 per cent purportedly allowed since 
the commission had eliminated a number 
of expenses without even finding that they 
were improper. Such expenses must be 


e 


met from the 5.81 per cent return. If ex- 
penses are to be disallowed as improper, 
said the commissioner, there should be a 
clear and distinct finding of their impro- 
priety, based upon competent evidence. 

The commissioner strongly objected to 
the majority’s “direct advance further 
into the field of management” by its treat- 
ment of the directory advertising matter. 
The majority opinion intimated that it 
would not allow a 6 per cent return be- 
cause the company had not earned an 
additional $10,000 a year by selling ad- 
vertising space in its directory. Commis- 
sioner McMahan said that income from 
advertising in a directory has nothing to 
do with income derived from telephone 
service. It is wholly within the preroga- 
tive of management. The stifling of man- 
agement, he warned, will not produce low 
rates, for the public interest is best served 
by free and private enterprise. Re Dur- 
ham Teleph. Co.. Docket No. P-19, Sub 
19, May 28, 1956. 


Emergency Surcharge Established by Letters 
And without Hearing 


6 iow Oregon supreme court ruled that 
a surcharge applied by Pacific Power 
& Light Company was valid, though it 
was requested and authorized by letter 
and without a hearing. In so ruling, the 
court upheld the trial court which dis- 
missed an action by consumers to recover 
surcharge payments on the ground that 
there was no valid, filed tariff authorizing 
the surcharge. The additional charge was 
authorized to cover the high cost of steam 
generation incurred during periods of in- 
adequate water power resulting from lack 
of rain. 

Under the Oregon statutes consumers 
who believe they have been charged in 
excess of legally filed rates may sue to 


recover the overcharge. Any questions of 
reasonableness of rates or discrimination, 
however, must be addressed in the first 
instance to the commission since they are 
matters within the administrative power. 
The only question in this case was one of 
law; namely, whether there was a legally 
filed tariff to support the surcharge. 
The consumers contended that neither 
tariffs nor orders may be filed or issued 
in letter form. The court observed that 
the purpose of filing rates is to place be- 
fore the public “the facts necessary to 
enable the customer to determine how 
much money he is required to pay for a 
given service.” The form in which rates 
shall be filed is not prescribed by Oregon 
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law. The letters, which were said to be in- 
valid as a tariff, set forth exactly the 
amount of the surcharge and were duly 
filed by the commission. The court was 
therefore of the opinion that the letters 
fulfilled the requirements of a valid sched- 
ule and order. 

Ordinarily the commission must afford 
a hearing before authorizing rates. The 
surcharge attacked in this case, however, 
was an emergency measure. The statute 
pertaining to emergency rates does not re- 


quire a hearing, and the court did not 
think that the legislature intended to re- 
strict the commission’s emergency powers. 
It is to be noted that this case was not 
an appeal from the commission’s order 
declaring an emergency and establishing 
emergency rates, so that no question as to 
the necessity of a hearing to determine an 
emergency was put in issue. The question 
of a hearing was raised only in regard to 
the surcharge itself. McPherson v. Pacific 
Power & Light Co. 296 P2d 932. 


Telephone Rate Increase Approved after Adjustments 
To Expenses and Working Capital 


HE Minnesota commission granted a 

rate increase for a telephone com- 
pany upon a showing that rates then in 
force produced a rate of return of only 
4.26 per cent. The new rates, which were 
approved as proposed, were calculated to 
provide a fair rate of return of 5.97 per 
cent. 

Several items in the proposed income 
statement and rate base were adjusted. 
An item described as “amortization of 
debt expense” was disallowed. Deprecia- 
tion expense was appreciably increased 
over the amount claimed, in order to 


make the company’s depreciation rates 
uniform with those allowed for other 
members of the holding company system 
in which this company operated. Conse- 
quently, of course, pro forma income 
taxes were appropriately reduced. 

The company requested a working 
capital allowance equal to one month’s 
operating expenses, excluding deprecia- 
tion. The requested amount was reduced 
by further exclusions of amortization, op- 
erating taxes, and income taxes. Re Mc- 
Leod County Teleph. Co. M-3913, May 
28, 1956. 


FCC Discretion to Change Views 


HE United States court of appeals af- 

firmed an order of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission which awarded 
a permit tc ccnstruct a television station 
to one of several applicants. The commis- 
sion had found that the successful appli- 
cant proposed a greater quantity of local- 
ized programming and was strikingly su- 
perior in content and assurance of ef- 
fectuation. The award had been made not- 
withstanding local ownership of the re- 
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jected applicant and absentee ownership 
of tlie successful applicant. 

The court held the controversy to be 
within an area in which it seldom felt 
justified in intruding. The commission’s 
view of what is best in the public interest, 
said the court, may change from time to 
time. The present proceeding suggested 
that the commission had changed, or was 
changing, its view as to the dominant im- 
portance of local ownership and as to the 
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evil of concentration of a media of mass 
information. In so doing it was operating 
within the area of legislative-executive 
judgment. 

The court would not interfere with such 
discretion as long as the process, premises, 
and the judgment were not arbitrary. The 
record indicated that the commission had 


& 


considered every suggested index of dif- 
ferences between the applicants. The func- 
tion of the court was to assure itself that 
the commission’s conclusion had ample 
support by the evidence, but not to evalu- 
ate the evidence. Pinellas Broadcasting 
Co. v. Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, 230 F2d 204. 


Court Reverses Portion of Penalty Deemed Cumulative 


HE Pennsylvania superior court re- 
versed part of the penalties the com- 
mission had assessed against the York 
Telephone & Telegraph Company (10 
PUR3d 209), citing the cumulative as- 
pects of the additional fines as the reason. 
Prior to the imposition of the penalties 
and the appeal to the court, the commis- 
sion had ordered the company to render 
improved service and engage additional 
man power for that purpose. Subsequent- 
ly, the commission had found, and the 
court agreed, that the company had de- 
liberately chosen to refrain from expendi- 
tures for man power which would have 
provided timely service, contrary to the 
administrative agency’s mandate. The 
company deserved to be penalized, held 
the court, and could not object that the 
imposition of the fines would weaken its 
financial structure, since it had ample re- 
sources. The initial penalty for failure to 
install additional cable crews was upheld 
by the court. 

The commission, in addition, had im- 
posed penalties for “persistent and un- 
justified failure” to provide service to cer- 
tain applicants. The court was convinced 
that the additional penalties were improp- 
erly imposed. 

From the evidence it was apparent 
that the company’s failure to supply the 
services was due in whole or in part, in 
each instance, to neglect to provide the 


additional cable crews. In that respect, 
held the court, the commission order di- 
recting an additional penalty was a dupli- 
cation of, and in cumulation of, the cable 
crew penalties already imposed. The two 
violations of the commission’s order, in 
reality, were but different phases of the 
same delinquency. 

The authority to impose penalties must 
be strictly construed, held the court. Cu- 
mulative penalties not expressly author- 
ized by statute could not be imposed. 


Elimination of Discriminatory Rate 
Practice 


The company had been providing multi- 
party service within base rate areas at the 
same rate charged for 4-party line service. 
The commission had found that the prac- 
tice was discriminatory and had required 
its elimination within a reasonable time. 
The court found no fault with such a 
directive. 

Cut-off Devices 

Cut-off devices were employed by the 
company to terminate calls in local serv- 
ice areas after five or six minutes. The 
purpose was to avoid additional capital 
expenditures. The commission had or- 
dered the company to eliminate the use 
of time cut-off devices within a reasonable 
time. 

The employment of a cut-off device, in 
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the first instance, and the continuance of 
its use under varying conditions and cir- 
cumstances, commented the court, may be 
a matter within managerial discretion. 
Unrestricted service should be the objec- 
tive, however, and the court saw no good 
reason for indefinite continuance of the 
practice. The company had the capital or 


credit necessary to finance the change and 
essential man power and construction ma- 
terials were available. The commission 
could reasonably question the quality of 
service rendered as affected by the opera- 
tion of the cut-off device. York Teleph. & 
Teleg. Co. v. Pennsylvania Pub. Utility 
Commission, 121 A2d 605. 





Other Recent Rulings 


Revocation Review. The New Mexico 
supreme court, in reviewing a commission 
order revoking a motor carrier certificate, 
ruled that nonuser, without more, does not 
constitute either abandonment or discon- 
tinuance of service where the certificate 
holder is at all times fully equipped, 
ready, able, and willing to operate. Mus- 
slewhite v. New Mexico State Corp. Com- 
mission, 295 P2d 216. 


Telephone Service Deficiencies. A tele- 
phone company was ordered by the Ohio 
commission to correct service deficiencies 
by eliminating unreasonable connection 
delays between certain exchanges, provid- 
ing necessary maintenance of switch- 
board facilities, correcting defective serv- 
ice occurring in bad weather, and improv- 
ing the method of keeping trouble records 
so as to conform with commission stand- 
ards. Subscribers v. United Teleph. Co. 
No. 25,597, February 10, 1956. 


Prospective Rate Base. Two Califor- 
nia water utilities operated in adjoining 
territories by a single owner were grant- 
ed an integrated rate increase calculated 
to afford a rate of return of 6.5 per cent 
on a prospective, depreciated rate base 
which included reasonable plant additions 
proposed to be made in the immediate fu- 
ture, the increase being expressly predi- 


cated, however, upon satisfactory service. 
Re Sciarra (Del Rio Water Co. and Camp 
Rose Water Co.) Decision No. 52903, 
Application No. 37103, April 17, 1956. 


Rail Freight Rates Increased. The Wis- 
consin commission granted freight rate 
increases to intrastate railroads not ex- 
ceeding a 6 per cent increase authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
interstate traffic, in order to enable the 
carriers to meet increased operating costs, 
where the increase would permit them to 
earn an average rate of return of probably 
3.03 per cent. Re Tariff of Increased 
Rates and Charges X-196, 2-R-3039, 
April 26, 1956. 


Motor Carrier Zone. Under an Ohio 
statute authorizing the commission to de- 
fine a commercial zone surrounding a mu- 
nicipality and permit motor common car- 
riers serving the municipality to extend 
their operations into the commercial zone, 
the state supreme court held that in act- 
ing upon this statutory authority the 
commission need not make a finding of 
public convenience and necessity as to 
such extended carrier service since the 
finding would be implicit in the commis- 
sion’s action. Beiter Line, Inc. et al. v. 
Ohio Pub. Utilities Commission, 133 
NE2d 135. 
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Hta-Gtar ean 
De uf jeolate 


yezes too . 


ay it abo 
phase b 


iginal or similar...which do you prefer? 


“Imitation is the most sincere form of flattery!” When Delta-Star introduced the new 
isolated phase bus with telescoping covers, its time-and-money- saving value was 
immediately recognized by utility engineers and by the fact that similar buses were 
soon introduced in the market. 

Delta-Star’s original telescoping-cover bus is quick, easy, and economical to install. 
Covers are an integral part of the enclosure—no bolts needed, no covers to lift, and 
no longitudinal gaskets to install. 

Quick access reduces bus inspection and maintenance time. Easily operated clamping 
rings lock and seal enclosure against dust and moisture. 

Similarities help prove the exceptional value of the original. 


If you are not fully acquainted with the exclusive features and advantages of Delta- 
Star “originals,” check with your nearby Delta-Star representative soon. 


 DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC DIVISION 
HKD H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
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DEPRECIATION 
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GAS OPERATIONS 
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PENSIONS AND WELFARE 
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STOCK TRANSFER 
PROXY SOLICITATIONS 
GENERAL CONSULTATION 


ENGINEERING—CONSULTING AND DESIGN 


FOR 
EXECUTIVE 
DECISIONS.... 


Whether in general operations, financing, engineerin 
other matters of business, the consulting and advisory #1. 
ices of Commonwealth can be of material assistance. 


Informed executives and boards of directors rely on < 
petent investigation and analysis as the basis of reports 
studies leading to decision. In a day of involved regula 
rules and requirements, coupled with rapid changes in| 
ness conditions, the services of experienced consulta 
special fields can be of great value. 


Commonwealth's organization is prepared to assist yo 


such matters. 


Send for our booklet... 


It may point out sources of help for 


COMMONWEALTH SERVICES INGE 


300 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES INC. 


The Commonwealth Professional Engineering Organizction 


WASHINGTON, D. C. HOUSTON, TEXA: 
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Industrial Progress 


Wisconsin Electric Plans 
$300,000,000 Expansion of 
Facilities 
SCONSIN Electric Power Com- 
y recently announced a 10-year, 
ee hundred million expansion pro- 
that would increase its power 
erating capacity to more than two 
lion kilowatts when completed. 
his would be double the company’s 
kent capacity. G. W. Van Derzee, 
Birman, said the program includes 
allation of two more generating 
at the company’s Oak Creek 
t south of Milwaukee. Each unit, 
ch will cost approximately thirty- 
million, will have a capacity of 
000 kilowatts. 
wo more generating units of the 
we size will be added to the Oak 
ek facilities later, Mr. Van Derzee 


in@@. An order for the first of these 


r units has been placed with the 
s-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
y. It is scheduled to be ready 
operation by 1960. 

r. Van Derzee said the company 
qeccts a large industrial development 
outheastern Wisconsin. The com- 

and its subsidiary, Wisconsin- 
higan Power Co., serve an area 

Illinois state line to Lake 
eT10 


th Power Mobile Radiophone 
Announced by Motorola 


Ol:'LE two-way radio rated at 
walis transmitter power output 
any channel in the 25-54 mega- 
€ frequency band has been an- 
nce by Motorola. The unit is the 
St adlition to the company’s line 
ii-V radiophones. It incor- 
2 new highly efficient dyna- 
orator power supply which, 
‘er intake equivalent to con- 
| 60 watt mobile radios, pro- 

il rated transmitter output. 
he transmitter is capable of up to 
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4-channel operation with each fre- 
quency crystal-controlled. Motorola’s 
Sensicon receiver, the transmitter 
and power supply are contained in a 
compact steel case approximately 6 x 
15 x 20 inches. The speaker, control 
head and microphone are designed for 
convenient dash-mounting. The radio 
set operates interchangeably between 
6 and 12 volt vehicles without adapt- 
ers or modifications. Models are avail- 
able for both standard and “split” 
channel operation. 

More information is available from 
Motorola Communications and Elec- 
tronics Inc., 4501 W. Augusta blvd., 
Chicago 51, III. 


A-C Announces New 
Autotransformer 


A NEW lightweight, economical 
autotransformer has been announced 
by Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company for boosting or bucking sec- 
ondary voltages. This unit, which is 
produced at the firm’s Pittsburgh 
Works, offers convenient voltage con- 
trol to utilities who economize by us- 
ing no-tap transformers on their dis- 
tribution systems. 

The new autotransformer is also 
suitable for adjusting the voltage ratio 
of distribution transformers from one 
voltage to another. 

Molded in epoxy resin and fitted 
with electro tinplated clamp connec- 
tors, the autotransformer is small, 
compact, relatively light, and can be 
easily mounted in several positions on 
poles, crossarms or buildings. It is 
tough enough to withstand severe op- 
erating and weather conditions. 


Georgia Power Adding New 
Unit to Plant McManus 


A 75,000-KILOWATT electric gen- 
erating unit will be added to Plant 
McManus, the Georgia Power Com- 
pany’s steam plant near Brunswick, 


it was announced recently by Harllee 
Branch, Jr., president. The new gen- 
erating unit will cost more than $13 
million and will virtually treble the ca- 
pacity of the existing plant. 

Construction work on the new ad- 
dition will begin early in 1957 and 
the unit is scheduled to go in service 
by the middle of 1959. A contract for 
the turbo-generator has been awarded 
to Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
and an order for the boiler has been 
placed with Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Plant McManus is named for C. B. 
McManus, president of The Southern 
Company and a former president of 
the Georgia Power Company. 

The new generating unit will sup- 
plement present facilities of the com- 
pany, consisting of 21 hydroelectric 
and 8 steam-electric plants. Plant 
Yates, located on the Chattahoochee 
river, near Newnan, which has a 
present capacity of 300,000 kilowatts, 
is now being enlarged through the ad- 
dition of two 125,000-kilowatt units 
to be completed in 1957 and 1958. 
The company has also applied to the 
Federal Power Commission for a li- 
cense to construct a 60,000-kilowatt 
hydroelectric plant on the Chattahoo- 
chee river, near Columbus. 


Kuhlman Introduces New "Quick- 
Grip" High Voltage Bushing 
A NEW high voltage bushing for dis- 
tribution transformers rated above 5 
KV is now offered by the Kuhlman 
Electric Company of Bay City, Mich- 

igan. 

The new bushing features a hard 
rubber hand-grip insulated connector 
for protection against service inter- 
ruptions caused by birds and/or ani- 
mals coming in contact with live parts. 
Based on the principal of Kuhlman’s 
original “Quick-Grip” design for vol- 
tages below 5 KV, the hand-grip con- 
nector, also, allows quick easy line in- 
stallation. Secure high voltage con- 
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nections are made by simply turning 
the hand grip. No tools are necessary. 


Ebasco Services Announces 
Personnel Changes 


EBASCO Services Incorporated has 
announced that Charles C. Bonin has 
been appointed engineering manager 
of the company and that H. K. Fair- 
banks has been named chief concrete- 
hydraulic engineer and G, F. Latham, 
chief architectural-structural engi- 
neer. 

Mr. Bonin joined Ebasco as a civil 
engineer in 1938. He participated in 
many utility system power supply 
studies, was a member of the staff 
operating the Northwest Power Pool, 
and was job civil engineer on the de- 
sign of many steam electric generat- 
ing stations. He was also project hy- 
draulic engineer on a number of proj- 
ects in the Northwest. From 1950 to 
1954, he was manager of the Overseas 
Consultants Inc. office in Japan. In 
1955 he was appointed Ebasco’s chief- 
civil engineer in New York and as 
such was in charge of all hydraulic, 
substructure, architectural and struc- 
tural design. 


Mr. Fairbanks joined Ebasco in 
1940 as civil engineer in the concrete 
—hydraulic engineering section. In 
that capacity he handled many impor- 
tant projects and was appointed su- 
pervisor of the concrete-hydraulic 
engineers in 1954. 

Mr. Latham joined Ebasco in 1923 
in the Design Department. In 1942 he 
joined the Civil Engineering Depart- 
ment and was made supervisor of 
structural engineers in 1954. 


Design Improvements in 
Metal-Clad Switchgear Listed 
In New G-E Bulletin 


RECENT design improvements in 
General Electric metal-clad switch- 
gear with magne-blast circuit breakers 
are described in a new publication 
now available from the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
The publication is designated GER- 
1194, 

Some of the improvements cited in 
the publication include a Polyester 
glass flame retardent Self-X insula- 
tion which reduces fire hazard; Butyl 
molded, through- type current trans- 


formers, which are interchangg 
from 200 to 4,000 amperes, anda 
drawout carriage of dry type eo 
power transformers and _ prin 
fuses which allows easier ma 
nance. 

Circuit breaker improvements 
also described in the bulletin 

Medium voltage, metal-cla:| s 


gear is now available with inte 
ing ability up to 750 MVA. 


R-R Introduces New Porta 
Photocopier 


A PORTABLE Photocoj:ier, 
signed to copy pages of bouid b 
just as easily as flat materia!, wa 
cently introduced by Remin 
Rand. Weighing only 13 pounds 
plete with cover, the sturdy, all-1 
unit is finished in Gray-Rite. Si 
to operate, it produces full-size a 
of any record—typed, printed 
handwritten, on paper, cloth. fil 
even heavy card stock. It is econ 
ically priced and will photocopy }j 
rect light transmission or by refle 
light. 

The 


Photocopier is avi ailatl 
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Preece 


‘SK “QUALITY CONTROLLED” VALVE 
GUARD SCHILLER STATION TURBI 


The 40,000 kw turbogenerator installed in 195 
at Schiller Station of Public Service Company 
New Hampshire, which operates at 1250 lbs., 
950° F and extracts steam to the heaters at fiy 
stages, is protected by SK air-operated, ‘‘Quali 
Controlled’? Bleeder Check Valves. 

The bleeder check valves in the extraction li 


are controlled by an oil-operated pilot valve 


n | 


oe which closes the bleeder valve when the turbi 


‘ a : nsulting Engineers 
plants 


Iso has 


nd, Co 


por turbine waves steam admission valve is tripped due to turbi 


overspeed or oil pressure failure. Thus, the tu 
is protected against back flow of steam from 
extraction lines. In addition, SK level control 
equipment is used on feedwater heaters to clo 
the check valves in the bleeder lines to turbin 
in event of tube failure. 

Like those at Schiller Station, all SK Valve 
are engineered, built, and carefully tested to 
provide top quality at a fair price. Our Conde 
Bulletin V-1 tells more about our valve line. 
Write us for a copy. 


Schulte and Koertm * 


COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 


2249 STATE ROAD, CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, BUCKS COUNTY, 


Ask for | Heat Transfer | Bear Pur 
| Apparatus: Ask | Jet Bulle 
| for Condensed 

' Bulletin HT-1 


Jackson and Morela 
few mercury Va 


shows cas eu Ul — 


SK TEST FACILITIES 
FOR QUALITY CONTROL 


Radiographic: % million volt X-ray. 
2 Curie Power Isotope Cobalt 
60 Pill. 

Hydrostatic: Almost unlimited pres- 
sures (currently 25,000 Ibs.). 

Steam: Temperatures to 1200° F. 
Pressures to 2000 psi. 

Pneumatic, Temperature Shock, 

Magnaflux (Magnetic Particle Inspec- 
tion), and others. 


All VU 





Rotameters & Flow | Valves 
Ask for Condensed | Indicators: Ask | Condensed Bulle 
Bulletin J-1 for Condensed | tin V-1 

Bulletin 18-RA 


Jet Apparatus 
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SERVICE BODIES 


THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


HERE’S WHY! Powers-American builds fine service bodies...and builds 


them to last. 

Powers-American can furnish the just right body for any service job— 
standardized for greatest economy ... modified-standard, to fit individual 
job needs . . . custom-made, to meet specific operating requirements. 
Whether you have one truck or the largest fleet... you'll find it worthwhile 
to get details from Powers-American next time you need service bodies for 


your operation. 





SERIES 44 Bodies...in 75’, 90”, and 104” lengths... are designed for service 
work in any phase of the utility industry. Equipped with bins, racks, material hooks, 
and adjustable shelves. Available with optional items to fit individual work needs. 


UTILITIES EXPECT MORE FROM ETE hrorizan 


McCABE-POWERS 
AUTO BODY COMPANY 























THE RIGHT COMBINATION of conveyor, digging wheel 
and crawler speeds— from more than 33 usable combina- 


tions available in the Cleveland Model 110 Trencher— 


permits spoil to be deposited exactly where desired along- 


side this narrow, 30-inch deep trench. This “110”, shown 
trenching for a 4-inch main north of Albuquerque, N. M., 
is one of many Clevelands currently operated by the South- 
ern Union Gas Company, Dallas, Texas, in gas distribution 


work on its Arizona, New Mexico and West Texas systems. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE + CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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Remington Rand sales offices jp 
principal cities or by writing to R¢ 
ington Rand, a division of § 
Rand Corporation, 315 Fourth ; 
nue, New York 10. 


New $10,000,000 PG&E 6, 
Line Project Sterted 


WORK was begun recent!y ona$ 
000,000 addition to Pacitic Gas ; 
Electric Company’s “Sup: r Inch” 
main to increase out-of-st ite suppl 
according to Norman R. Sutherl 
PG&E president and g:neral x 
ager. 

The general pipeline contract 
been awarded to the joint \ enture § 
of Midwestern-Johnson-!)ixon, 
calls for the installation of 
tions of 34-inch steel pip 
of 85 miles. These will ;): 
tions of the 502-mile main which 
tends from the California-Arizg 
border near Topock to the Milpi 
metering station at the southern ¢ 
of San Francisco Bay. The work 
be completed late this yea: 

The normal capacity of the bigh 
which delivers gas from Texas 4 
New Mexico wells, will be incre 
from 700 million cubic feet daily 
750 million c.f. | 

Under other contracts which 
part of the project, 6,620 horsepo 
of additional compressor capacity | 
be installed, bringing the total on 
Super Inch to 74,480 hp. 

A second pipeline bridge will 
built across the Colorado river at 
pock to carry a new line to bea 
nected to the El Paso Natural { 
Company system. This contract) 
be awarded later. 

The project about to be started, 
Sutherland said, will increase PGk 
investment in this line to about $14 


000,000. 


Philco to Construct Microve 
System for Southeastern Te 


PHILCO’S Government & Ind 
trial Division recently announced! 
it has been awarded a contract by 
Southeastern Telephone © 
construct a microwave 

tions system between 
Florida, and the town o 

about 25 miles distant. 

The new system, to supply 4 
tional telephone trunk circulls 
tween the two towns, wil! use Phil 
CLR-7 microwave equipment opt 
ing in the 6,000 megacycle ™ 
Emergency standby power equip 


| is included in the contract. 


A 180-foot microwave towé! 





eral m 


ntract 
nture f 


ANOTHER 


SERVICE 


FOR 
UTILITIES 


THE FINANCING CALENDAR 


A comprehensive schedule of forthcoming security 
offerings, furnished regularly to utility companies 
to help prevent financing “log jams.” 

Better spacing of new offerings can mean higher 
prices to the issuers. 

This service, available to the entire utility 
industry, has become feasible through the constant 
co-operation of the individual utility companies 
in furnishing their financing schedules. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $126,000,000 Total Assets over $1,500,000,000 
Wututam N. Enstrrom, Chairman of the Board Ricuarp H. West, President 
Public Utilities Department—Joun F. Cups, Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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be constructed at the Southeastern 
Telephone Company’s central office 
in Tallahassee to provide a line-of- 
sight path to a 200-foot tower adja- 
cent to the new Monticello telephone 
exchange. The antenna systems will 
use eight-by-twelve-foot _ reflectors 
and eight-foot paraboloidal antennas. 

Philco microwave communications 
systems currently are being used, not 
only by leading common carriers, but 
by pipe line companies, turnpike au- 
thorities, railroad and power utility 
companies. The new microwave sys- 
tem being constructed between Talla- 
hassee and Monticello is the third 
such system to be constructed for the 
Southeastern Telephone Company by 
Philco’s G. & I. Division. 


Four Wheel Drive Names 
New Utility Market Sales 
Manager 
JOHN M. CASEY has been named 


utility market sales manager for Four 


Wheel Drive Auto Company, it was, 


announced by G. F. DeCoursin, vice 
president-sales for the Clintonville 
(Wis.) manufacturer of custom- 


engineered four and six-wheel-drive 
heavy-duty trucks. 

Mr. Casey, who has more than 13 
years service with FWD, succeeds T. 
G. Shedore, who is retiring after 39 
years with the company. 


BLH Expands Eddystone 
Hydraulic Laboratory 


TO accelerate its research develop- 
ment program in the field of hydraulic 
turbines and pumps, Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp. recently completed 
an extension to its Eddystone, Pa. hy- 
draulic laboratory. The addition in- 
cludes equipment which, for the first 
time, makes it possible to test runner 
models both as a turbine and pump 
under a complete range of operating 
conditions without changing the hy- 
draulic set-up. 

The expanded facilities extend the 
range of propeller runner research as 
well as that for the reversible pump- 
turbine, a design now showing prom- 
ise of meeting certain applications on 
large utility systems. The tremendous 
expansion of these systems, with larg- 
er steam turbine generators constant- 


ly being installed, together wit 
entry of nuclear power plants inf 
field, introduces the problem of 
taining a high load factor on 
units. 

The announcement states tha 
reversible hydraulic; ump-ty 
offers the best solution becay 
uses reasonably low-c: st, off. 
power to pump water in'o a rese 
to serve as a compleme) tary st 
and power-supply m: dium, 
pump-turbine then oper: tes as q 
bine generator to suppl: power 
ing system peaks, and th: large s 
units and nuclear plants ¢ urry the 


load and operate at full capalfi 


around the clock. 


Cleveland Elec. Illuminati 


Installs Microwave Controll 


Protective Relaying 


CLEVELAND Electric Illumindih 


Company recently announced th 
siallation of 2 Motorola micro 
link between two of its substatio 
provide protective relaying, as wd 
telemetering and voice commu 
tions. According to the manufact 





American Appraisals meet 
the requirements of Trust Indentures 


An American Appraisal provides all needed facts 
when the trustee must furnish an authoritative 
certificate of value, or verify the existence and 


condition of all assets. 


The 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL 


Company 


Leader in Property Valuation 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 813 


More for your Money in 


up—19 ga. doors). 


structure. 





DEPEND ON 








@ 4%” Diamond Floor Plate. 
@ 5” Structural Channel Under- 


@ Electric Welded throughout. 

®@ Telescoping Roof with weather 
tight, easy sliding action. 

@ One piece Smooth Welded Draw- @ Bit and Chisel Drawer: Trough 
ers and Compartments. 

® Vertical or Horizontal Flush Doors @ Fendix Undercoatin 
with recessed, spring loaded 
latches at no extra charge. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ¢ Distributors in Principal Cities 


“BODIES YOU CAN 
1fe) 
LAST INDEFINITELY 
SOUTH READING 


MORYSVILLI 


New Line Construction Body for single or dual wheel chassis from % to 2 tons. 
Length from 8’ to 14’ (CA's from 48" to 120"). 
ample stowage space inside and out. Many plus features at no extra cost. 


Sliding roof for derrick; 


@14 and 16 ga. Body Steel (14 ga. @ Concealed metal Winch Box. 
throughout for models rated 1 ton @ Curbside Access to tools and 


equipment used most frequenll 
® Vertical Compartments for cl 
ers, lines and linemen’s tools. 
© Large, inside ventilated, Rubber 
Goods Compartmer'. 
® Two piece Front Window ina 
compartment. 
Drills, Tamps, Rods, etc. 
cy at no extta 


charge. 


a ve 
MORYSVILI 
ISedy Werks 


AVE., Y BOYERTOWN, PEN’ 
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) a rese 
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potent, Es YOU GREATER RANGE, MAXIMUM PROTECTION 
AINST NUISANCE AND SKIP INTERFERENCE 


| large g 
ry the 


ill capalfih a new dimension in two-way radio communications—the result of 
of extensive engineering and “on-the-job” field testing. PRIVATE- 


iminati 
>ontrolh 


radiophone incorporates an entirely new circuitry concept which 
ides privacy from interfering signals and unwanted co-channel mes- 
; Now you can “get off the party line’ No longer is it necessary 


YING Bien to a constant stream of “channel chatter” over the loudspeaker. 
[taming ATE-LINE radiophone is completely quiet except when receiving a 
inced thom another PRIVATE-LINE radiophone in the same operation. 


1 micro! 

ubstatio 

ig, aS WaEDUCES MISSED AND MISUNDER- 

commuigr0OD MESSAGES—operators hear 

anufacti™aly messages within their own 
peration—minimizes confusion, in- 
tention. 


REASES OVERALL EFFICIENCY— 

wet errors mean more produc- 

LL ve utilization of time—fewer re- 

eat _messages— more dispatched 

ot ehicles per hour...real advantages 
uring peak load periods. 


f 4 
6 CREASES AREA COVERAGE— 
B coded squelch” circuit automati- 
lly maintains optimum receiver 
Z ensitivity, assuring maximum com- 
hunications range at all times— 


to 2 tons. 
wr derrick; 
xtra cost. 


ch Box. 
ools and 


ed, Rubber 
dow in «i 
r: Trough 


atc. 
at no exttd 


al Cities 


ILL 
HAN 


prevents desensitization of the re- 
ceiver by accidental or intentional 
misadjustment. 


EASIER TO OPERATE—no additional 
buttons, lights, adjustments or oper- 
ational techniques—elimination of 
squelch adjustments makes PRI- 
VATE-LINE even simpler to oper- 
ate than conventional two-way radio 
equipment. 


REDUCES OPERATOR FATIGUE— 
elimination of “channel chatter” 
enables operator to concentrate on 
his job—reduces tension, providing 
a more pleasant atmosphere — in- 
creases job satisfaction. 


MOTOROLA 


Sr en ee ee ee ee RT Te 


i 


GES Rll GET TH 


MOTOROLA Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 5I, Ill. 


(0 Send me additional information 
0 Have a Radio Engineer call on me 


NAME 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. 


STATE. 





-4 * PRIVATE -LINE 


2-Way Radio 


= @ ««w IR a a a a a eae ae 


wy nm Only complete radio communication service—by the outstanding leaders of the industry 
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this is the first installation to use 
Motorola microwave, multiplexing, 
and wide-band carrier for the trans- 
fer of trip signals from one substa- 
ion to another. The new installation 
permits Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company to save the capital 
equipment and installation costs of a 
132 KV circuit breaker. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company’s protective relaying 
system is designed to provide protec- 
tion for both the transmission line be- 
tween the two substations and a 100,- 
000 KVA, 66-132 KV auto trans- 
former. Line protection is provided for 
phase-to-phase and ground faults; 
transformer protection is provided for 
over-current, loss of oil pressure and 
internal ground. Impedance and 
ground relays control the trip signals 
sent over the wide-band carrier and 
microwave. 

The installation of this microwave 
link. was the culmination of several 
years of planning and testing, As 
early as May of 1954 protective relay- 
ing channels over Motorola equip- 
ment were installed for an extensive 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—(Continued) 


test program, According to Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company, the 
test showed 99.984% reliability and 
100% security. The time for the trans- 
fer of the trip signals was 10 milli- 
seconds. 

With the installation of this micro- 
wave link, Cleveland Electric Ilumi- 
nating Company announced plans to 
complete several other Motorola 
microwave-controlled protective re- 
laying systems within the coming 
year. 


Stationary Battery Service Life 
Extension Described in New 
Exide Catalog 


IMPROVEMENTS iin stationary 
batteries which are expected to extend 
service life up to ten per cent and re- 
duce maintenance requirements are 
described in a new catalog published 
by Exide Industrial Division of The 
Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Devoted to Exide-Tytex flat-plate 
batteries which are intended for uses 





in the electric utility field, for g 
ing, telephone service, emerd 
lighting and other industrial g 
tions, the catalog features a ney 
tery grid alloy and plastic conta) 

For the first time in the Exidg 
tex line, the positive plate grid 
made of Silvium, Exide’s patend 
loy of lead, silver and other m 
The catalog tells how the alloy’s 
resistance to corrosion nd its q 
to withstand overchar: ing ing 
the efficiency and service life 
batteries. 

The line now has tran 
tainers and covers of po! 
catalog enumerates the 
































styrene, 
:dvan ag 












the light-weight plastic mater 
sealing the cells, its resistance to 






and action of the « 
strength, ease of cleani: 
bility to a unique syste: 
ing and positioning the clements, 
Copies of the catalog can be 
tained from Department TC, 
Industrial Division, The Ek 
Storage Battery Company, Box § 
Philadelphia 1, Pa., specifying 
5907. 
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This is not an offer of these Securities for sale. 


NEW _ ISSUE 


$20,000,000 


3%% Series due 1986 


Bear, Stearns & Co. 


July 3, 1956. 


First Mortgage Bonds, 


Price 100.977% and accrued interest 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Wertheim & Co. 


The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


Florida Power Corporatio 


= 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this 
announcement is circulated from only such of the underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
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Hallgarten & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 
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Why fine new power 
plants everywhere 
have Q-Panel Walls 


Builders of new power plants in all parts of the country 
have specified Q-Panel walls for the following very good 
reasons: 1. Q-Panels are permanent, dry and noncom- 
bustible, yet may be demounted and re-erected elsewhere 
to keep pace with expansion programs. 2. Q-Panels are 
light in weight, thus reducing the cost of framing and 
foundations. 3. Q-Panels have high insulation value. . . 
superior to a 12” masonry wall. 4. Q-Panels are quickly 
installed because they are hung, not piled up. An acre of 
wall has been hung in 3 days. For more good reasons for 
using Q-Panel construction, use the coupon below and 
write for literature. 


Q-Panels 


H. H. Robertson Company 


2424 FARMERS BANK BLDG. * PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


ns 


» 

Q-Panel walls grace the new Elrama Power 
Plant (above) near Pittsburgh. It was designed 
by Duquesne Light Company’s Engineering 
and Construction Department. The Dravo 
Corporation was General Contractor. 














Q-Panel walls (above) go up quickly in 
any weather because they are dry and 
hung in place, not piled up. 


More than 32,000 sq. ft. of Q-Panels were used 
to enclose the impressive Hawthorn Steam 
Electric Station (left) of the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Power and Light Company. Ebasco Ser- 
vices, Inc., designed and built the plant. 


Please send a free copy of your Q-Panel Catalog. 


NAME 
FIRM 


ADDRESS 
PUFI 








PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


© This Directory is reserved for engineers, accountants, rate experts, consultants, and 
others equipped to serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, appraisals, 
valuations, special reports, investigations, financing, design, and construction. » » 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Electricity, Natural Gas and Water Utilities 
Production, Transmission, Distribution 
Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
4706 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY 2, MISSOURI (SINCE 1915) 











DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, REPORTS, APPRAISALS AND MANAGEMENT 











ala gies * ‘Standby _ | 


%* Augmentation 
%* 100% Town Supply 
! 


Design ¢ Engineering ¢ Construction 


DRAKE & TOWN SEN D 11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 
vacaron meee Moesecne* 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO e@ LOS ANGELES 











GIBBS & HILL, inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
* DESIGNERS ¢ CONSTRUCTORS 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 











GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


GA ENGINEERS © CONSULTANTS © CONSTRUCTORS 
607 WASHINGTON ST. 
READING, PA. 


FOUNDED 1906 
@ WASHINGTON @ PHILADELPHIA © NEW YORK 








W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ELECTRIC — GAS — TRANSIT — WATER 
Financial and Eeenomie Reports 
Valuations—Rate of Return—Depreciation Studies 
Traffic Surveys—Fare Analyses 





55 Liberty Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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GUSTAV HIRSCH ORGANIZATION, INC. 
1347 West 5th Ave., Columbus (12) Ohio 
Telephone Hudson 8-0611 


Consulting and Supervisory Engineers and Contractors 
Construction and Operation of Utility Enterprises 








HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erection and Maintenance of 
Electrical Transmission and Distribution Lines 


1384 HOLLY AVENUE e COLUMBUS, OHIO 








JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 


ENGINEERS 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


APPRAISALS—IN VESTIGATIONS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES— 
COST Lag et -— icant TS 
for Rate Cases, Security Issues, ry and Accounting Requirements 
ORIGINAL COST AND CON INUING PROPERTY RECORD 
DETERMINATION 











~~’ 


oe BK uljia n le Briile Ht 


EPG INEERS «© CONSTRUCTORS 
POWER PLANT SPECIALISTS 


DESIGN e CONSTRUCTION ¢ MANAGEMENT 
SURVEYS e INVESTIGATIONS e REPORTS 


1200 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 





William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 
NOROTON, CONNECTICUT 
7 Usility Management Consultants Spectaléxing in REGULATORY 
ona COST ANALYSIS utes 
for past 35 years 
Send for brochure: '*The Value of Cost Analysis to Management"’ 








N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 
Engineers and Consultants 


REPORTS—APPRAISALS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
RATE CASES—BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


120 Broadway New York 








CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 
Power Surveys—Investigations—V aluations—Re ports 
Steam, Hydro Electric and Diesel Plants 
Gas Turbine Installations 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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MIDDLE WEST SERVICE COMPANY 


Business and Engineering Consultants 
(INCLUDING JAY SAMUEL HARTT CONSULTING ENGINEERS) 


Organization « C Practices Bud: ¢ Financing * Taxes ¢ Stock Transfer * App Val © Eco 
Analysis « Cost of oa Studies « FR no 3 Ticties ¢ oat © System Planning « Industrial Ba 4 Re Business © Rates ¢ Pricing 
Soles and Marketing © Safety © Insurance ¢ Pensions * Employee Welfare © Public Relations * Advertisina * Personnel * Industrial Relations 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 














Pioneer Serviee — Co. 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND : SPECIALISTS IN 
OPERATING ENGINEERS we ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
PURCHASING . oY INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET ' CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS & 
AND 


CONSTRUCTORS 








Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Utilities—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Ill. . 














DESIGN ¢« CONSTRUCTION 

S to ne & We b S t e r REPORTS « APPRAISALS 

ENGINEERING CORPORATION EXAMINATIONS 
CONSULTING 
ENGINEERING 


New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Houston 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Toronto 














The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Design—Construction—Reports—Appraisals 
Consulting Engineering 
80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








Whitman, Requardt and Associates 
Publish f the 35- Id 
DESIGN — SUPERVISION HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX 
for Public Utili 
REPORTS — VALUATIONS Chcamtitinin Wash Reece 
Including Hydro-Electric Properties 
1304 ST. PAUL STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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PETER F. LOFTUS CORPORATION 


Design and Consulting Engineers 
Abram$’Aerial Survey " inh 
Cnporation Electrical ¢ Mechanical * Structural 


; : ‘ Civil * Thermodynamic ¢ Architectural 

Topographic and Planimetric Maps o 

Mosaics, Plans & Profiles for all Zeuysueo® FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Engineering work. 


Abrams Bldg. Lansing, Mich. Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 








EARL L. CARTER LUCAS & LUICK 
Consulting Engineer 


ENGINEERS 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO, 
. . ° DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION, 
"aan Gale pain aged corsair OPERATION, MANAGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
Canad Got tae INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, RATES 
g10 Electric Building Indianapolis, Ind. 231 S. LASALLE StT., CHICAGO 














pL, RIGHT-oF-way LUTZ & MAY COMPANY 


Coates PROCUREMENT Consulting Engineers 
ae From Title Search 


To Damage Claims 


STEAM, GAS & DIESEL POWER STATIONS 
PUMPING PLANTS—ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 


COATES FIELD SERVICE REPORTS—DESIGNS—APPRAISALS 


P.O. BOX 1581 OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA <cphammeneiid Kansas City 6, Mo. 








Ss, RUCTION AND 
SUAAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS MINER AND MINER 
for the GAS INDUSTRY CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
foo. os Ge oly. mm me) INCORPORATED 

GAS AnD SERVICE CO. 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, HL GREELEY COLORADO 











GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Investigations—Reports—Appraisals 
Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 
Rate Analyses—Iinsurance Surveys 


A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctRric Co. 
Electrical Contracting Engineers 
TRANSMISSION LINES—DISTRIBUTION—POWER 
STATION—INDUSTRIAL—COM MERCIAL 
INSTALLATIONS 


CHICAGO Los ANGELES 








FRANCIS S. HABERLY SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEER CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Valuation — Depeecistion 120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
Investigations and Reports CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Reports 
122 SouTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO Operating — Financial — Plant 








JACKSON & MORELAND INC. | | SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 


Engineers and Consultants Baginsere —~ Areitiaets 


Design and Supervision of Construction “ae ee 
Power Systems — Industria! Plants 

tudies — Reports 
Machine Design — Technical Publications SP ae 


BOSTON NEW YORK St. Louis © San Francisco 


Reports — Examinations — Appraisals 











Washington 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Fortnightly lists below the advertisers in this issue for ready ae 
ence. Their products and services cover a wide range of utility needs. 


A 


Abrams Aerial Survey Corporation 

*Allen & Company ... 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
American Appraisal Company, The 
American Creosoting Company 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
*Analysts Journal, The 

*Anderson Electric Corporation 


Babcock & Wilcox Company, The 
Black & Veatch, Consulting —_— 
*Blyth & Company, Inc. 


c 


Carter, Earl L., Consulting Engineer 
Cleveland Trencher Company, The . 
Coates Field Service . 

Columbia Gas System, Inc., The 
Commonwealth Associates, Inc. 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. 
Consolidated Gas and Service Company 


Day & Zimmerman, Inc., Engineers ... 
Delta-Star Electric Division, H. K. ante Inc. 
Divco Corporation 

Dodge Division of Chrysler Corp. 


Inside Back Cover 
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Drake & Townsend, Inc. 
*Dresser Industries, Inc. 


*Ebasco Services Incorporated 
*Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 
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*First Boston Corporation, The 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., Engineers 
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Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. ........ 37 
General Electric Company .. Outside Back Cover 
Gibbs & Hill, Inc., Consulting Engineers 4 
Gilbert Associates, Inc., Engineers 

Gilman, W. C., & Company, Engineers 

*Glore, Forgan & Company 


Haberly, Francis S., Consulting Engineers 
*Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc. 
*Harriman Ripley & Company 

Hirsch, Gustav, Organization, Inc. 
Hoosier Engineering Company 


*International Business Machines Corp: 
*|nternational Harvester Company, Inc. 
Irving Trust Company 
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Jackson & Moreland, Inc., Engineers 
Jensen, Bowen & Farrell, Engineers 
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*Kellogg, M. W., Company, The .. 
Kerite Company, The 

Kidder, Peabody & Company 
*Kuhn Loeb & Company 

Kuljian Corporation, The 


*Langley, W. C., & Co. 

Leffler, William S., Engineers Associated 
*Lehman Brothers 

*Loeb (Carl M.) Rhodes & Co. ......... 
Loftus, Peter F., Corporation 

Lougee, N. A., & Company, Engineers 
Lucas & Luick, Engineers 

Lutz & May Company, Consulting Engineers 


M 
Main, Charles T., Inc., Engineers 
*Matthews, Jas. H., & Company 
McCabe-Powers Auto Body Company 
*Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane ........... ; 
Middle West Service Company ......... 
Miner and Miner 
*Morgan Stanley & Company 
Morysville Body Works, Inc. 
Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


*National Association of Railroad & 

Utilities Commissioners 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
*Nuclear Development Associates, Inc. 


*Pacific Pumps, Inc. 
Pioneer Service & Engineering Company 


Recording & Statistical Corporation ... Re , 
Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. ......... 
Robertson, H. H., Company 


*S & C Electric Company 

Sanderson & Porter, Engineers ..................... 
Sargeant & Lundy, Engineers 

Schulman, A, S., Electric Co., Engineers 

Schutte and Koerting Company 

Sloan, Cook & Lowe, Consulting Engineers 

*Smith, Barney & Company 

*Sprague Meter Company, The 

Stone and Webster Engineering Corporation 
Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc., Engineers 
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*Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 


*Underwood Corporation 
*Union Securities Corporation 
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*Western Precipitation Corporation 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

White, J. G., Engineering Corp., The 
Whitman, Requardt and Associates 
*Wright Power Saw and Tool Corporation 
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MODEL 42-12’ BODY 











DIVCO 
RUCKS 
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DELIVER 
THE GOODS/ 
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MODEL 52-10’ BODY 
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he rugged Divco “Dividend Series” Truck is now 
ilable in a 10’ body as well as the popular 12’ 
ly. A wide selection of optional features makes MODEL 42 MODEL 52 

et of these trucks adaptable to your specific 470 cu. ft. Cargo Capacity 412 cu. ft. Cargo Capacity 
d requirements. 
pecialiy engineered for multi-stop operation, 7,000 GVW 7,000 GVW 
se Dividend Trucks feature big payload capacity 10,000 GVW 10,000 GVW 
ha minimum overall size... makes for extreme 12,000 GVW 12,000 GVW 
euveribility and maximum use of garage and 14,000 GVW* 14,000 GVw* 
k space. | 130” Wheelbase 117" Wheelbase 
ee yo: t local Divco Dealer for details on how 
can rave the flexibility of a custom built job *(Available factory insulated ond refrigerated) 











hthe .dvantages and economies of a production 
It trucic. 


BDIVCO TRUCKS OV s.coroRarion 


Detroit, Michigan 
VER 80% OF ALL DIVCO TRUCKS BUILT SINCE 1927 ARE STILL IN DAILY USE! 
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NEW ‘“‘MAGNE-VALVE” ARRESTERS permit streamlining of power equipment protection, step 
up service continuity, and reduce maintenance, according to W. J. Rudge, Mgr.—Lightning 
Arrester & Cutout Engineering, and R. T. Morris, Mgr.—Lightning Arrester & Cutout Sales, shown 
here in General Electric's High Voltage Laboratory, located at Pittsfield, Mass. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PROTECTIVE EFFICIENCY 





STATION-TYPE LIGHTNING ARRESTE :s— 
25 YEARS OF PROGRESS 





Magne-' alve 
Construc ion In 
Full Prov ction 


Improved Valve 
Elements 





Sealed-Gap 
Construction 
Introduced 


Height Reduced 


First Thyrite 
Arrester 
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CONTINUED PROGRESS by -E en jinee 
has resulted in five major contributions in a: vane 
ment of lightning arrester protective eff ciency 
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OLDER TYPES of arresters are subject to ap 
praisal by utilities when checking the protective 
margins of aging power apparatus, and 
should be replaced by modern station arrester, 


Are Your Station Arresters Obsolete? 


Recent advances spotlight need 
for critical re-evaluation 


Power apparatus installed on sys- 
tems prior to 1935 generally was 
protected with a-c electrolytic and 
oxide-film arresters which offered 
the best lightning protection at that 
time. Since then, in some cases, both 
the insulation of important power 
apparatus and the condition of the 
old arresters may have depreciated 
to the extent that protective margins 
may be reduced to the danger point. 
In some cases little or no protection 
may now be afforded to equipment. 


WITH CONTINUITY OF SERVICE vital- 
ly important to the operational 
success of utilities, not even one out- 
age due to inadequate protection of 
important apparatuscan be tolerated. 


Since 1920 General Electric has 
made rapid progress in the develop- 
ment of superior protective char- 
acteristics in station-type arresters. 
This development was climaxed in 
1954 by the introduction of the 
Thyrite* Magne-valve arrester, 
which produced a 134% increase in 
protective levels while obtaining ap- 
proximately 33% decrease in cost 
over 1920 equipment. 


Now, old station arresters can be 
replaced with modern Magne-valve 
arresters and, because of the major 
improvements in protective level 
afforded by the Magne-valve 
arrester, protection can be assured 
on the older equipment—in many 


cases even better than the origina 
protective margin. And maintenance 
is virtually eliminated, compared to 
older arresters. 


IN PLANNING NEW STATIONS or in 
weighing major apparatus i: vest- 
ments already in operation, pe ‘haps 
now is a good time to ask ‘‘). our 
lightning protection equipmen’ ade- 
quate to assure service contin ty?” 
Assistance in reviewing p: :sent 
equipment protective levels is __vail- 
able from your local General E’ ctric 
Apparatus Sales Representati: °. Or 
write General Electric Com any, 
Section 301-325, Schenectac’ 5, 
New York. 


*Registered trade-mark of General Electric Compa: . 


MORE POWER TO AMERICA 


GENERAL @@ ELECT il¢ 





